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FEBRUARY, 1939 


NOTES AND NEWS 


A GENERAL MEETING of the Classical 
Association was held on January 6th at 
the Warburg Institute, South Kensing- 
ton, by invitation of the Director, Dr. F. 
Saxl. Five lectures were given, illus- 
trating various aspects of the survival of 
the classical tradition in medieval and 
modern times. At the end of the day 
no one could have been left in doubt as 
to the strength and vitality of that tra- 
dition. Each lecturer seemed to open 


the gate to fresh fields, even where his 


starting-point appeared to be in country 
already familiar. Sir Stephen Gaselee, 
in a paper on ‘ Reminiscences of the 
Classics in Medieval Poetry’, urged the 
study of medieval Latin literature as a 
most important transmitter of one of the 
three great streams from whose con- 
fluence modern thought had come into 
being. Professor G. C. Field, dealing 
with ‘ Plato’s Political Thought and its 
Value To-day’, deprecated the facile 
drawing of analogies between the politi- 
cal theories of the Republic and modern 
totalitarianism, and put in a plea for the 
study of the comparatively neglected 
Politicus. Three lectures followed, all 
illustrated by lantern slides, on the sub- 
ject of the classical tradition in art: 
‘The Survival of the Classics: a Study 
in Method’, by Dr. Edgar Wind, of the 
Institute; ‘ The Tradition of Classical 
Art in Medieval Book Illustration’, by 
Professor A. W. Byvanck, of Leyden 
University; ‘Modern Classicism’, by 
Mr. Anthony Blunt, of the Institute. 
The Association is greatly indebted to 
Dr. Saxl for arranging these three fasci- 
nating and stimulating lectures, showing 
the lines on which the study of the 
classical tradition is pursued at the 
Warburg Institute. 

Later the members of the Association 
visited an exhibition arranged by Dr. 
Otto Paecht and Dr. Rudolf Wittkower 
and planned to illustrate how the study 
of the classics can be made living to the 
schoolboy by the use of photographs of 
ancient works of art. Two hundred 
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photographs were grouped, under such 
heads as the evolution of religion, drama, 
music and athletics, so as to illustrate 
some of the fundamental themes in the 
Greek view of life. The photographs 
were excellent and admirably selected, 
and it was clear that such a collection 
would be a most valuable adjunct toa 
school library. It is hoped that later 
it may be possible to publish it in a 
form and at a price which will make it 
available to schools. 

The next Annual General Meeting 
will be held from April 12th to 15th at 
the Royal Holloway College, Englefield 
Green, Surrey, by invitation of the 
Governors and the Principal. 


The Year’s Work in Classical Studies 
is well established, and the number for 
1938, the thirty-first of the series, does 
not need full description; but a few 
comments may be of service. (1) Some 
chapters abound in ‘I have not seen’, 
‘inaccessible to me’, and the like: 
should not the authors confine them- 
selves to what they have seen, leaving 
the rest to such annuals as Bursian’s 
Jahresbericht and L’Année philologique? 
Reporting at second hand is risky work. 
(2) Those two annuals give indexes of 
the scholars whose work is noticed: 
could not that be done in Y.W.? If 
not, at least let great care be taken to 
give their names aright. The present 
volume, besides many other errors which 
it would be benign to call misprints 
(Ciceron, myceniens, cohorts, Athéne, role 
in French, fur and Widerholten in Ger- 
man, Anasimandro in Italian, hees and 
Republick in Dutch, oxia in Attic), has 
such mistakes in surnames and initials 
as lead to weary hunts in library cata- 
logues: ‘ Howand ’ (Howland), ‘J. H. 
Colson’ (F. H.), ‘H. Fraenkel’ (Fran- 
kel) all on one page; ‘ Robathan’ and 
‘Robothan’, ‘L. M. MacKay’ and 
*L. A.’; and an Admiral of the U.S.N. 
is called first, and rightly, Rodgers, then 
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Rodger, and lastly Rogers. (3) The 
short but good chapter on Greek 
Romance and Apuleius looks back over 
many years: might not each issue of 
Y.W. have at least one chapter on some 
by-subject of interest, taking a wider 
view than can be taken in annual 
digests ? 


In his British Academy Memoir of 
Albert Curtis Clark (see p. 47, below), 
Mr Cyril Bailey draws a sympathetic 
portrait of the man, and justly appraises 
the work of one who was already in 
1878 (in Robinson Ellis’s words) adu- 
lescens optimae spet. To a generation 


which never knew the days when there 
were no Oxford Classical Texts, the 
story of Clark’s work on Cicero has a 
particular fascination; and those who 
remember his lectures, delivered in that 
remarkable voice, on Poggio, or on 
Petrarch (and Laura), or on the Cursus, 
will find many memories awakened ; 
some will stir anew their recollections 
of him as Dean of Queen’s, others will 
think with a smile of his conversation 
as he sipped his claret in the Common 
Room at Corpus. And, what is just as 
important, many who never knew him 
will find pleasure in reading a vivid 
account a a humane and sensitive 
scholar. 


PLATO, PHAEDO 92cp. 


WHILE admiring Mr. W. L. Lorimer’s 
emendation <a Soxei> in d2: 
C.R. LII. 165), I should like to say 
something on behalf of the traditional 
text, which means (as we agree)! that 
most people believe the soul to be an 
dppovia. It is by no means obvious to 
me that this statement is ‘wildly 
untrue’. Aristotle says of this very 
theory that ‘many’ find it highly 
credible ;? and Stallbaum, Archer-Hind, 
etc., seem to me right in thinking that 
it is, according to the Phaedo itself, a 
widespread view. But Mr. Lorimer’s 
emendation calls attention to a real 
difficulty which the commentators do 
not seem to have faced: why are ‘the 
many’ credited with believing a tenet 
which sounds so highly philosophic? 
This is the difficulty for which I wish 
to suggest a solution. 

The doctrine itself contains nothing 
recondite. It appeals, as we are told in 
g2d, to those who have not thought 
deeply on the matter. ‘Harmony’ 
(structure) is exhibited not only by the 
lyre when it is tuned, and by its notes 
when they fit together into modes and 
melodies, but also by ‘all the works of 
craftsmen’, and clearly by everything 


1 See also G. C. Field, Plato and his Con- 
temporartes, p. 179, and the whole of c. XIII. 

2 gavin moddois, De Anima 407 27 (the 
whole discussion supports my case); cf. Pod. 
1340b 18. 

3 86b 6 (moAauBvoper), 88d, 92d 2. 


which is ‘ put together’ whether by art 
or by nature. The word is synonymous 
with xpaovs in 86b g and in 
93a 1. ‘Harmony’ is the composite- 
ness of any composite whole; when the 
parts fly asunder, the ‘ blend’, ‘struc- 
ture’, ‘harmony’, is gone. The living 
body consists of physical elements held 
in tension or equipoise as described 
in 86b; and the soul, when regarded as 
dppovia, xpaow, is precisely 
this state of union, balance or ‘ attune- 
ment’. For soul, if it is a ‘harmony’, 
is ‘a composite thing’, consisting of 
these physical elements (so long as they 
fit together), and not something apart 
from them. It should be clear that 
even when dpyovia means ‘ melody’, 
the soul is not compared with it as 
with something immaterial; melody 
consists of sounds (which are ‘sensi- 
bles’, aic@nrd) in their special arrange- 
ment, and ceases when they cease. 
Similarly the soul as ‘melody’ is not 
suprasensible ; and that is the point 
emphasized in g2ab and elsewhere, the 
point too of such criticisms as those 
mentioned by Aristotle, to the effect, 
for example, that the ‘harmony’ of the 
body is ‘health’ rather than ‘soul’. 
Anyone who holds that soul is merely 
the blend, synthesis, ‘ function’, ‘re- 
sultant’, ‘vitalis habitus’ (Lucretius) 
of bodily elements (whether he knows 


* 86c 7; cf. 78c. 
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these words or not) can be said to 
believe this doctrine, which means 
simply that ‘soul’ is the state of the 
body while the body is alive, and ceases 
with the body’s dissolution. Professor 
Taylor (Plato, p. 194) aptly compares 
the ‘epiphenomenalism’ of Huxley, 
which is neither uncommon nor pro- 
found. 

Now ‘ most people ’, according to the 
Phaedo,) strongly suspect that when 
a man dies, his soul is dispersed and no 
longer exists. Those who have a little 
learning (probably medical, as Burnet 
suggests) dress up this view in pseudo- 
scientific language about the soul as 
the harmony or tension of wet and dry, 
hot and cold, etc. These will be 
Aristotle’s‘ many’. Plato’s ‘the many’ 
or ‘men in general’ will, I suggest, 
include not only these semi-learned 
persons but also anyone and everyone 
who thinks that the soul begins and 
ends with the organic union of the 
bodily parts. 

The equation of ‘soul’ with ‘ har- 
mony ’ is part of the materialistic view 
of ‘soul’ which is attacked by Plato 
also in Laws X,? where this materialism 


1 “Men in general’, 70a, repeated as ‘the 
many’, 77b, 80d. 

2 All living creatures, etc., are ‘harmonies’ 
of ‘hot and cold’, etc., when these combine in 
fitting wise (889b, cupmémraxey dpporrovra 


(expressed in the same language as in 
the Phaedo) is said to be very wide- 
spread indeed.® 

It is perhaps advisable to add that 
dpyovia is a common word and not 
peculiar to any philosophic school. In 
particular, there is no evidence that the 
doctrine of soul as a blend of bodily 
elements was ever specifitally Pytha- 
gorean.* I cannot understand why it 
has been ascribed to Philolaus,®> who 
advised against suicide,® and is therefore 
not likely to have regarded the soul as 
mortal.’ J. TATE. 

University of St. Andrews. 


oixeiws mas) ; and this is creation by the ‘blend 
of opposites’ (r7 rav évavrioy x paca et, 889C I). 

3 ‘ Broadcast among practically all mankind ’, 
891b. On its antecedents I have written in 
C.Q. 1936, pp. 48 ff. , 

* Macrobius (see RP® 86)—a poor authority 
—says that Pythagoras and Philolaus called 
soul a harmony. [If this is right (which is not 
likely), a different doctrine must be intended 
from that which Plato expounds as obviously 
inconsistent with Pythagoras’ (and, let me add, 
Philolaus’) belief in immortality and transmigra- 
tion. 

5 Burnet, G.P., p. 153. Phaedo 61e. 

7 It has also been suggested (Burnet, G.P., 
Pp. 339) that the Z%maeus is based on Philolaus’ 
system. If this is so, Philolaus is surely in- 
nocent of the dppovia-doctrine described in the 
Phaedo. The same conclusion would follow if 
the treatise on the soul, ascribed to him in 
antiquity, either was written by him or had any 
foundation in what he really taught. 


HADES AND THE POMEGRANATE SEED. 
(Hymn to Demeter 372-4.) 


pdro. yHOnoev replppwv Teprepiveca, 

kaprariuws 5° dvépouc’ xdpuaros* adrap 

paryetv wedindéa AdOpy 

wap’ aldoly Anujrept xvavorérhy. 

PROFESSOR MyrREs is undoubtedly on 
the right track in his comment on this 
passage (C.R. LII, 51-2), and so was Mr. 
T. L. Agar (C.R. XXXI, 120), although 
I see no need for the emendation that 
Mr. Agar proposes (avtws, 373). Both 
writers recognize the magical signifi- 
cance of audi @ vwunoas, but offer some- 
what different explanations of these 
words. Reading audi é, Mr. Agar 


renders the phrase, with AdOpn, ‘ after 
making passes over it privily,’ the 
passes being ‘the manual movements 


of the witch-doctor or the modern 
mesmerist. Professor Myres says ‘it 
is difficult to see how audi € vaunoas 
can mean anything but ‘‘ moving it to 
and fro about himself” or more col- 
loquially ‘“‘rubbing it over him.’ 
What Hades did, he continues, was to 
put the pomegranate in effective contact 
with his person, thereby making it 
a love-charm to bind Persephone to 
himself. 

The exact way in which the magic 
worked still needs to be more precisely 
defined. The passage does not imply 
that magical potency lay in the pome- 
granate seed itself, independent of any 
act performed with it. It is true, as 
many writers have remarked, that the 
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pomegranate, like other many-seeded 
fruits, was a fertility-charm and had its 
place in customs and rites connected 
with marriage. The writer of the 
hymn may have been well aware of the 
virtues ascribed to the pomegranate, 
yet not have thought them worth men- 
tioning in connection with the much 
more important use which Hades makes 
of the seed. 

There is reason to think that in some 
primitive societies, if a woman ate or 
drank in the house of a man, that act 
alone might be construed as a binding 
marriage-ceremony ; it is not necessary 
that the man also should eat or drink. 
A curious illustration of this is to be 
found in the Abyssinian Book of Kings 
(Kebra Nagast), where Solomon, by a 
stratagem, causes Makeda, the Queen 
of Sheba, to drink water in the room 
where both are sleeping, and thus 
obtains possession of her.? Since this 
primitive ceremony was valid even when 
carried out by a trick, I am not so sure 
as Professor Myres is that AdOpn is to be 
taken only with vaujcas. Might not 
the verses be so read that AdOpy would 
be felt effectively with both dae and 
vounoas? If it was referred to daxe at 
all, it would imply no more than that 
the giving of the seed was an insidious 
act, and that Persephone did not per- 
ceive its meaning, just as Sin in 413 
need mean no more than that she was 
off her guard (cf. dvopovo’ yapparos, 
371, 411) and that Hades slipped the 
seed into her mouth without her con- 
sent. At the level of thought which 
formed these stories, it would be a 
matter of no moment even if the girl 
had rejected the seed instantly. Food 
had passed her lips none the less. 

Now as to audi while it is 
true that ywudw, when used of an object 
held in the hand, would normally mean 
‘move to and fro’ or (of a weapon) 
‘ brandish,’ I suggest that with aydi é it 


1 The ancient passages bearing upon this 
subject, together with many modern parallels, are 
assembled and discussed in an excellent article 
by E. S. McCartney in Z7rans. Amer. Philol. 
Assoc. LVI (1925), 70-81. 

2 The story is discussed at some length in 
Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie XXVIII, 317-323. 
On one of the islands in Torres Straits, a young 
man became the husband of a girl by the act of 
eating food offered by her (Cambridge Anthrop. 
Exped. to Torres Straits, V, 224). 


should mean, not ‘rub over him’ 
(Professor Myres’s ‘more colloquial’ 
rendering) but ‘ pass round his body,’ 
probably several times. It is just here, 
I think, that the real power of the 
magical act lies. Circular motions are 
prominent in many ceremonies, both 
religious and magical; their purpose 
varies according to circumstances, but 
in many cases it is to bind or fix a 
person or thing in a given position or in 
some definite relation. The ceremony 
of the Amphidromia, the carrying of an 
infant round the family altar, must 
have been prompted, at least among 
other motives, by the desire to attach 
the young life to the hearth and centre 
of its home. All these rites involving 
circular motions have been thoroughly 
investigated by Professor S. Eitrem in 
a chapter of his Opferritus und Voropfer 
(Videnskapsselskapets Skrifter, 1Ig14). 
Of our passage he says (p. 23): ‘ Es ist 
jedenfalls ganz deutlich, dass Hades 
den Granatapfelkern um sich (d.h. 
wohl um den Kopf) herumfihrt, damit 
der Kern, auf diese Weise selbst an 
Hades gebunden, auch die Gemahlin 
selbst an den Hades binde und ihm 
zuriickfiihre.’ With this view, except 
for the suggestion in the parenthesis, I 
entirely agree. 

A book which once gave me some 
hours of entertainment on an ocean 
voyage records a curious superstition 
in which round-and-round motion plays 
a part; it is Norfolk Broads and Rivers, 
by G. Christopher Davies (Blackwood, 
1884). The author says that herring- 
fishers give the name of ‘kings and 
queens’ to_ herrings, occasionally 
caught, the fins of which are tinged 
with red, and the bodies ‘ suffused with 
a shadowy golden haze.’ . . . ‘ Fisher- 
men look upon these herrings as omens 
of success; and as soon as one is per- 
ceived it is taken from the net, carefully 
prevented from touching anything that 
is made of wood, and at once passed 
round the “ scudding-pole” as many 
times as the fishermen desire to get 
lasts of herrings at their next haul. If 
the “‘ kings and queens ”’ are taken alive, 
they are returned to the water after 
having been passed round the scudding- 
pole.’ CAMPBELL BONNER. 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
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THREE POMPEIAN WALL-INSCRIPTIONS, AND PETRONIUS. 


C.I.L. IV. 3494 (=Diehl, Pompeian- 
ische Wandinschriften und Verwandtes, 
No. 639); 935¢ with 2960; 1837 
(= Diehl 598). 

Petronius 30, 3; 39, 8; 44,14; 45,1; 
58, 2; 58,5; 58, 7; 58, 8; 61, 2. 


C.I.L.1V. 3494 consists of inscriptions 
which accompany four crude paintings 
found on a wall in a caupona at Pompeii. 
The paintings are reproduced, accur- 
ately enough, I assume, for our present 
purpose, in Pierre Gusman’s Pompé, 
pp. 239-240; the text of the inscrip- 
tions, in copying which Gusman has 
been less accurate, I take from the 
C.I.L., using a stroke to indicate the 
distribution of lines. 


1. The first painting and inscription 
need not detain us. Two women? are 
kissing, and one of them says NOLO | 
CVM MVRTALE... Perhaps, then, we 
have a quarrel ending in a kiss and a 
promise on the part of one of the women 
to have nothing more to do with Myr- 
tale. But the last few letters of the 
inscription are quite uncertain. The 
writing of v for Y is common: Mau in 
his index to C.I.L. IV. gives more than 
thirty examples. 


2. The second painting represents a 
scene in an inn. Two men, seated on 
stools, hold out both? hands towards a 
woman who approaches with a lagona 
in her left hand and a drinking-vessel 
in her right. The man on the left (A), 
looking towards the waitress, says HOC. 
The man on the right (B), looking 
towards A (a point not recorded in the 
C.I.L. though of some importance for 
the interpretation), but holding out his 
hands towards the waitress, says NON | 
MIA EST. Then says the waitress: QVI 
VOL | SVMAT ] OCEANE | VENI BIBE. 

The inscriptions are to be read, as is 
natural and as the sense requires, from 
left to right. The two customers have 


each ordered, not a single drink of wine, 


The has vir et femina inter se 
osculantes, but the long dresses, reaching to 
the ankles, suggest that both are women. 

2 Again the C./.Z. is at fault. Mau has 
uterque manum extendens ; but it is important 
to note that doth hands are extended. 


but a whole Jagona of wine and a mug. 
When the waitress arrives with only one 
lagona and one mug, there is no question 
of sharing: it is all or nothing. So 
both men lay claim to what is brought, 
holding out both hands: right hand for 
lagona, left hand for mug. A, who is 
slightly behind B and further from the 
waitress, is afraid of being forestalled 
and therefore calls out Hoc, ‘ (Fetch it) 
here!’. Turning to glare at A, B says 
NON. MIA EST, ‘No! It’s mine’. 
Whereupon the exasperated waitress 
says QVI VOL svat, ‘I don’t care who 
gets it’; and then, raising her voice, 
OCEANE, VENI BIBE, ‘Oceanus, come and 
have a drink’. 

Mau (C.J.L. IV. Index, p. 759) 
enters Hoc as the nom. neut. of hic, 
which yields no sense at all. Hoc is 
the old adverb, equivalent in meaning 
to huc, of which perhaps the latest 
example in literary® Latin is Verg. Aen. 
VIII. 423, where it seems to be used 
to avoid the cacophony of huc tunc ; but 
that it persisted in the sermo plebeius, if 
not in the seymo urbanus, is proved by 
C.I.L.1V. 2995 uenimus hoc cupidi, multo 
magis tre cupimus, and by Trimalchio’s 
et hoc et illoc in Petron. 39, 8. 

B’s NON MIA EST has also been mis- 
understood, e.g. by Diehl, op. cit., as 
his punctuation shows. To take it as 
a single sentence, ‘it is not mine’, is 
again to produce nonsense. Why, if 
that is the meaning, does the speaker 
nevertheless reach out for wine and 
mug? And why is the waitress so 
annoyed? NON must be separated from 
MIA EST. There is need of haste if 
A, who has put in first claim, is not 
to get the wine, and B makes his pro- 
test in the shortest possible form. His 
NON does not imply a. solecistic or 
vulgar use of mon with an imperative, 
for he addresses it to A, not to the 
waitress, as his attitude shows. He 
simply uses the general negative non, 
with no construction at all, in denial of 


® Lewis and Short quote two examples from 
the sermo cotidianus, viz. Plancus in Cic. Fam. 
X. 21, 5 and D. Brutus in Cic. Fam, XI. 10, 3. 
The second of these they wrongly record as 
Cic. Brut. 11, 10, 3. 
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the other’s right. MIA=MEA is one ot 
very many examples, in these Pompeian 
inscriptions, of i=é; the gender is 
feminine because the object referred 
to is a lagona,} 

The waitress, after exclaiming testily 
‘Let who will take it’, calls to an in- 
mate or customer of the inn to come 
and drink the wine that is in dispute. 
The name by which she calls him, 
Oceanus, need cause no surprise. Mar- 
tial has it four times (III. 95, 10; V. 
23,4; V. 27, 4; VI. 9, 2) as the pro- 
fessional name of an official who com- 
bines the duties of usher and ‘ chucker- 
out’ inthe theatre. More to the point, 
it was the professional name of a re- 
doubtable gladiator, recorded in C.J.L. 
IV. 1422 (but misspelt OCEANEANVS) 
and, teste Zangemeister ad loc., in 
Mommsen’s Inserr. Regni Neapolitan 
737- The waitress’s OCEANE adds a 
touch of humour; it evokes a vision 
of a burly and formidable person sum- 
moned not only to drink the wine but 
also to overawe the disputants. 

The form vot is interesting. It is 
not an abbreviation,” as Diehl prints it, 
but records a popular pronunciation. 
Mau takes it as =wolt. I believe that 
it is a reduction of the future wolet. 
That final t was very often lost in 
vulgar speech is well known.* In C.J.L. 
IV. 1173 with add. p. 204 (= Diehl of. 
cit. 594) there are six examples: guisquis 
ama ualia, peria qui nosci amare; | bis 
tantt peria quisquis amare uota, which 
appears in 4ogr (= Diehl 593) as 
(quis)quis amat ualeat, pereat qui nescit 
amare; | bis tanto pereat quisquis amare 
uetat. It is in the nature of things that 
this clipping of -t is usually found after 
a vowel or, which amounts to the same, 
after a vowel followed by a nasal,‘ for 


1 Mau’s vas vinarium leaves the gender of 
MIA unexplained. 

2 The wall-inscriptions do not exhibit any 
abbreviation of any part of uwolo. In 4200 
(guisquis amat ueniat, Veneri lumbos uo), where 
Mau records uo=uolo, the writer stopped short 
at wo on realizing that his memory was at fault. 
He was trying to remember the verses found 
in 1824: guisguis amat ueniat, Veneri uolo 
SJrangere costas, | fustibus et lumbos debilitare 


ae. 

See e.g. Sommer, Laut- und Formeniehre 
(1914), pp. 299 ff., and the indices to C./.Z. IV. 
and Diehl of. cz. 

* Sommer, /.c. Only one example at Pom- 

eii, viz. 1V. 4966 tabifican\t\que. 


Latin has very few words ending in t 
preceded by a consonant other than n, 
viz. est (sum), est (edo), fert, uolt, the 
compounds of these four, and ast and 
post. Of those which occur at Pompeii, 
only post® suffers loss of the -t, unless 
est in 1234 where the reading is doubtful. 
With these exceptions (for the quis of 
St quis or siguis is not to be regarded 
as a separate monosyllable) no mono- 
syllable shows loss of either -t or -s. 
But it would be dangerous to draw 
inferences from evidence so small in 
amount. I rely mainly on other argu- 
ments. Latin idiom, even the vulgar 
idiom of Pompeii, seems to require the 
future uolet rather than the present wolt: 
cf. C.I.L. 1V. 1751 siqui(s) futuere uolet, 
Alticen quaerat; 4287 si qut(s) muria(m) 
bona(m) uolet, petat a L. Asicio; 1837 
gut hoc leget, nuncquam posteac aled® legat. 
If the woman had not known which of 
the two men wanted the wine, she 
might have said gus uolt (‘let the one 
who wants it take it’), using gui for 
uter; but knowing that both want it, 
she says, in effect, ‘I don’t care who in 
the wide world gets it’. That, I think, 
requires not the present uolt of the 
known, but the future wolet of the un- 
certain. VOLET then becomes VOLE 
with a normal loss of the final t, and 
VOLE, the most important word of the 
sentence, pronounced explosively by the 
angry waitress, is reduced to voL. The 
loss of a final é after 1 in both the 
spoken and the written language, from 
Plautus onwards, is too well known to 
need exemplification. 


3. The other two paintings are a pair, 
showing the two stages of a quarrel. 
In the first, two men are seated, sup- 
porting on their knees a board on which 
are several (eight?) dice. The player 
on the left’ (A), grasping the dice-box 
in his right hand, has made a throw 
and says ExSI. The player on the right 
(B), looking at A and pointing towards 
the board, says NON | TRIA DVAS | EST. 
Again we must read from left to right, 


5 CI.L. 1V. 4966 posgquam; 6820 pos fata. 
In 2058 fos Jdus Maias there is some un- 
certainty. 

® For aled see the end of this article. 

7 The C.L.L. gives the /ritz//us to the other 
player, but I assume that Gusman’s copy is to 
be trusted, the more readily because it accords 
better with what the players say. 
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so that A’s Exsi (with the frequent 
writing of xs for x) is the first word 
spoken. It has an exact parallel in 
Petronius 58, 8, where Hermeros pro- 
poses a bet to Giton: ego et tu sponst- 
unculam. exi, defero lamnam: ‘You 
and I must have a little bet. Come 
on! Here’s my cash!’. ExsI, there- 
fore, in the inscription, is not an angry 
‘Get out!’, but a challenge, with exire 
used as in ad pugnam exire and the like. 
The combined evidence of Petronius 
and the inscription establishes exi as 
a regular part of the gamester’s vocab- 
ulary. 

Now the quarrel begins. B, point- 
ing, disputes his opponent's throw. 
‘It’s not a three’, he says, ‘it’s a two’. 
Mau, op. cit. Index p. 758, enters duas 
as subst.; but ib. p. 765, regardless of 
grammar and sense, he makes ¢ria the 
neuter of tres. Vollmer, in Thes. Ling. 
Lat. V. 2072 s.v. duas, does worse. 
Believing, it seems, that in Vulgar 
Latin all is possible, he writes of this 
duas ‘puto non esse subst. (nec dyas) sed 
acc. vulgariter loquentis’, relying (tb. 
2241, 73-80) on half-a-dozen vulgar ex- 
amples of acc. duos or duas for nom. 
with a plural verb. Vollmer, then, did 
not boggle at tria (neut. plur.) and 
duas (fem. plur. acc.) as joint subjects 
of the singular est. Yet the truth is 
plain. pvas is DYAS, i.e. Svas ‘the 
number two’, with v for y as in 
MVRTALE (supra) and often. TRIA is a 
phonetic spelling of TRIAS, i.e. tpids 
‘the number three’. pvas before a 
vowel retains its -s; TRIAS, before a 
consonant and, presently, at the end of 
a sentence, loses it. Pompeian inscrip- 
tions show many examples of the loss 
of -s after a short vowel, as here, and 
some even after a long vowel, as C.I.L. 
IV. 6641 cacator, sic ualeas ut tu hoc 
locum trasea (i.e. transeas), where, as in 
our inscription, -s remains before a 
vowel but not at the end of the sen- 
tence. That the two Greek words dvas 
and tpids are used is not surprising, for 
both the wall-inscriptions and Petronius 
prove that there was a large Greek 
element in the vocabulary of the Cam- 
panian variety of Vulgar Latin. Lewis 
and Short have no instance of dyas or 
of trias, and the T.L.L. has none of 
dyas, before about 400 A.D. This in- 


scription establishes them in Latin 
three or four centuries earlier. 


In the second painting of this pair 
the two men have risen and come to 
blows. NOxsI | A ME | TRIA | ECO FVI, 
says A; to which B retorts ORTE 
FELLATOR | ECO FvI. The innkeeper 
or his servant, coming behind B and 
pushing him, says ITIS | FORAS | RIXS- 
ATIs. As in EXSI, sO now in NOXSsI 
and RIXSATIS we have xs=x. In 
ECO=EGO we have a not infrequent 
substitution of c for G. 

The presence of a trias among the 
dice on the board is now admitted, but 
B has claimed that it is his. A pro- 
tests. Noxsi, he says, a me tria(s).! eco 
fui: ‘You blackguard, the three was 
mine. "Twas I’. Then says B: orte, 
fellator! eco fui, which one may para- 
phrase ‘Come off it, you dirty dog! 
’Twas I’. The only difficulty here is 
in ORTE. Mau and (apparently) Diehl 
took it as the vocative of a proper 
name Ortus, for the existence of which 
I find no evidence? But why a 
proper name at all? One understands 
MVRTALE, where the lady is known, 
perhaps too well known; and one 
understands OCEANE, if only because 
the waitress calls to a distant and in- 
visible person. But would B, addressed 
as noxst (without name) and punched by 
A, waste breath in naming him? ORTE 
as vocative of a name is both pointless 
and psychologically wrong. I suggest, 
with some confidence, that ORTE is a 
syncopated form of oRo TE. In Latin 
of the first century A.D. oro te (not te 
oro) and ovo uos have become stereo- 
typed locutions,® in very frequent use, 
ordinarily, if not always, with impera- 
tive or question. Often they are para- 
tactic. That they were in vulgar as 
well as urbane use is shown by two 
examples in Petronius, viz. 45, I oro te, 
melius loquere and 61, 2 oro te, sic felicem 
me uideas, narra tllud, in both of which 


1 Sc. zacta est; or perhaps simply ‘was 
on my side, in my lot’. 

2 For C./.L. IV. 2960, where Mau (p. 462) 
conjectured ORTE for Zangemeister’s OTITE, see 
below. 

3 See the very full discussion in Heerdegen, 
Untersuchungen zur lat. Semasiologie, Heft 3, 
esp. pp. 68-74. 
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vulgar examples, it is to be noted, oro 
te is not only paratactic but also first in 
the sentence. There is an interesting 
analogue in the curabo put thrice into 
the mouth of a single speaker, Herme- 
ros, at Trimalchio’s Dinner: Petr. 58, 2 
curabo, tam tibi Touts iratus sit; 58, 5 
curabo, longe tibi sit comula ista besalis ; 
58, 7 Athana tibi ivata sit, curabo. In 
the first two of these the similarly 
stereotyped curabo comes, like oro te, 
first in the sentence; the third, in 
which it is postposited, shows, I think, 
that in all three it is used paratactically, 
as a mere expletive, not with dependent 
subjunctive. In Petr. 61, 2 oro te is a 
polite ‘please’, quite unsuited to our 
inscription. But it is not always so: 
it takes its colour from tone and con- 
text. In the other Petronian passage, 
45, I, it is an expression of annoyance, 
a protest against the mournful pes- 
simism of Ganymedes: it is a ‘ Here, 
stop it!’, ‘Come off it!’, or perhaps a 
rude ‘What’s that?’. There is no 
more need to express the implied com- 
mand or question than after an in- 
dignant ich bitte dich' or je vous demande 
or I ask you. 

I believe that there is a second 
example of this orTE. C.J.L. IV. 935 
i is an advertisement soliciting a vote 
for A. Vettius Caprasius, after which 
someone wrote words which Zange- 
meister (tb. 2960) recorded as OTITE 
AEGROTES, noting that the second and 
third letters were doubtful. Mau, 70. 
p- 462, conjectured ORTE, referring to 
our 3494h. Since OTITE is evidently 
unsatisfactory and TI in the customary 
script can be scarcely distinguishable 
from R, Mau’s conjecture becomes 
highly probable. We shall then have 
another ORTE, coming first, used para- 
tactically, and like in tone: for as ours 
is followed by the foul name FELLATOR, 
so will this be followed by a curse 
AEGROTES. The subjunctive AEGROTES 
will not depend on the ovo of ORTE any 
more than the subjunctives in Petr. 58 


1 My colleague Dr. G. E. Neumann, who did 
not know the purpose of my enquiry, gave me 
as an example of this ‘Ausruf des Protestes, 
. .. der Entriistung ’, one that comes very near 
to our inscription : 

A. Du hast gemogelt (beim Kartenspielen). 

B. Ich bitte dich; das ist nicht wahr. 


supra) depend on curabo; for (1) else- 
where the curse aegrotes® stands alone, 
and (2) oro te (ut) aegrotes is as im- 
probable as ‘ please be damned’. The 
meaning of ORTE AEGROTES will be 
‘Come off it, blast you!’. 

As for the form oRTE, the stereo- 
typed ord te becomes in effect a single 
word, with the pronoun attached as 
enclitic to the verb, and érdte in rapid 
popular speech becomes orte. For 
similar loss of a short 0 one may com- 
pare amphras=dmphdoras in C.I.L. IV. 
4811 and, among other examples, the 
development of drbdrem into arbre. 


We come finally to the ITIS FORAS 
RIXSATIS of the innkeeper or his 
servant. Diehl is clearly right in 
punctuating after iTIs and joining 
FORAS to RIXSATIS: with itis, foras is 
redundant, whereas to rixsatis it is a 
necessary supplement. ‘Go!’, says the 
man, ‘Fight outside!’. The vulgar 
foras for foris occurs twice in Petronius: 
30, 3 foras cenat and 44, 14 domi leones, 
foras wulpes. Of special interest are 
the forms of the two verbs ITIs and 
RIXSATIS. Diehl records them (or one 
of them) correctly as imperatives, but 
gaps in his Index show that he did not 
understand them. Mau (C.J.L. IV. 
p- 780) calls itis imperative, but 15. 
p. 781 calls it indicativus pro imperativo ; 
rixsatis he evidently took as an ordinary 
indicative. The explanation of the 
forms is simple. The two verbs are 
not indicatives used instead of impera- 
tives, but genuine imperatives that are 
abnormal only in the spelling. In the 
Vulgar Latin represented by the Pom- 
peian wall-inscriptions, final tis and 
final té have exactly the same sound, 
unless the next word begins with a 
vowel. Often* in writing the -s is 
omitted; often, in any position, I is 
written for é, or & fori. But the writer 
of this inscription has been to school; 
he has learnt that what he pronounces 
-té (or -ti) is sometimes written -tis, 
and he writes it thus here. Similarly 
one will find uneducated or _half- 


2 CLL. 1V. 762, 3775, 5339; in 4507 aegrota. 
3 See the indices to C./.Z. IV. and the ex- 
amples recorded by Diehl. 
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educated Frenchmen writing -er or -ez 
or -¢ indifferently. 

Another quite certain example of -tis 
for -te is in C.I.L. IV. 4123. There a 
guest who has risen from table and is 
having his wrap put on by a servant 
says to the company VALETIs. This 
also Mau, p. 781, calls indicative for 
imperative; but no ingenuity can ex- 
plain it as anything but VALETE with 
the like vagary in the spelling. The 
spelling PLorAs for imperative in C.J.L. 
IV. 5280 and 5281 is to be explained 
similarly. As floras, in spite of the 
long a, may be spelt flora (cf. trasea for 
transeas C.I.L. 1V. 6641, quoted above, 
and ualea for ualeas in 1403 and 2260), 
so conversely may ploras be written for 
plora. 


I append a note on C.J.L. IV. 1837 
(Diehl 598), quoted above, where ALIID 
has been variously read as aliid and as 
aled (with the familiar 11 form of the 


letter E). Mau (p. 755) has the entry 
‘aled (=aliud, acc.)’; Diehl prints 
alitd, gives aled in his footnote as an 
alternative, and in his index gives 
aliid=aliud as an example of the (im- 
possible ?) substitution of i for i; Hey, 
in the Thes. Ling. Lat. s.v. alius, gives 
aliid at 1622, 48 and alitd (aled?) at 
1623, 54. The true reading, surely, is 
aled, equivalent not to aliud (as Mau) 
but to alid with the common substitu- 
tion of & for i. It is no objection to 
this view that we then have, in this 
inscription, =i in aled but & with its 
normal value in the future Jeget. Such 
inconsistencies are not rare: cf. C.I.L. 
IV. 1425 lingtt . . . linget, where both 
verbs are of the present tense. Here, 
then, as in hoc=huc, we have the sur- 
vival in Vulgar Latin of a word or form 
which has disappeared from literary 


Latin. 
F, A. Topp. 
University of Sydney. 


KONMATIAS AGAIN. 


In C.R. XLVII (1933), p. 124, in a note on 
‘Komzarias and Bouxégados’, suggested that 
the 4oppa branded on certain horses in Greece 
was a mark of origin or quality; and I referred 
to the ankh-sign, 2, or ‘tau-cross’ on the hind- 
quarters of horses on an Oriental bowl from 
Caere (Grifi, Mon. di Cere antica, P\s. VIII, IX ; 
Perrot-Chipiez, Hist. de III, figs. 549, 551) 
as an early example of a similar brand. 

Through the kindness of Mr. G. D. Horn- 
blower, F.S.A., I can now carry the story one 
stage further. The Egyptian hieroglyph nefer 
in its older and authentic form 4 (established by 
Dr. A. H. Gardiner in his Grammar: not § as 
in earlier printed texts) has the meaning 
‘actively good’. It is applied to a living king 
as ‘the good god’ whereas when dead he is, 
like Osiris, ‘the great god’; and it is the 
Egyptian precursor, and probably the source, 
of the Greek royal titles evepyérns and owrrp. 

The nefer-sign is also applied, as an epithet 
of honour and veneration, to the White Crown 
of Upper Egypt, to the baboon, as sacred 
animal of Thoth (H. R. Hall, BM. Scarads, 


Pl. III, 46107), and to the horse (Erman, Berlin 
Worterbuch II, p. 253, no. 1; Hall, Pl. III, 
53033, 53398: John Ward, Zhe Sacred Beetle 
(1893), Pl. III, 479), which is shown prancing, 
with the mefer-sign in the field. Mr. Horn- 
blower had formerly such a scarab in his 
possession. 

The xefer-sign 3, carelessly written, is easily 
mistaken for the ankh-sign 9, and it is easy to 
apply a brand-mark upside down. We seem 
to have here a sufficient reason for the appear- 
ance of 2 on the horses of the bowl from Caere ; 
and some support of my suggestion that horses 
so marked were of Egyptian origin. 


JOHN L. MyREs. 
New College, Oxford. 


ANTHOL. PAL. X. 78. 


El rd gépov ce péper, kal pépou: el dyavaxreis 
kai Aumeis, Kal Td pépov oe héper. 
OBVIOUSLY the two «ai’s balance each other, 


and the comma should be after dyavaxreis. 
W. R. INGE. 
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REVIEWS 
HEADLAM AND THOMSON’S ORESTEIA. 


The Oresteia of Aeschylus, edited with 
Introduction, Translation, and a 
Commentary in which is included 
the work of the late Walter G. Head- 


lam, by George THomson. In two 
volumes. Pp. xiv +353, 404. Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1938. 


Cloth, 25s. each volume. 

WALTER HEADLAM left at his early 
death masses of material for an edition 
of Aeschylus, written for the most part 
in his tiny handwriting on the margins 
of three editions of Wecklein, and those 
on the Oresteia have now been collected 
and edited with piety, discrimination 
and learning by Professor Thomson, 
who has added notes of his own, a verse 
translation and an introduction. One 
hesitates to welcome any large addition 
to the mountain of commentary which 
modern scholarship has erected over 
the text of Aeschylus, but clearly the 
present is a quite exceptional case. 
Headlam’s knowledge of Greek usage 
was in some ways unique, and _ his 
textual criticism masterly in method 
though sometimes over-daring; and 
Mr Thomson shows himself a most 
accomplished disciple and editor. Aes- 
chylus has no doubt suffered from over- 
editing and over-emending. Compared 
with other authors he has enjoyed a 
series of editors who were almost in- 
variably brilliant, but, alas, at the same 
time eccentric, and neither quality has 
shown signs of diminishing in recent 
years. But the remedy for that state 
of things is not to leave well alone: it 
is to produce a better and more judicious 
edition. 

It is perhaps a pity that this book is 
so large and expensive. Much of the 
matter might, one would think, have 
been put in another volume. The whole 
of it cannot be reviewed adequately in 
a single article. But, confining oneself 
chiefly to points of text and interpreta- 
tion, one must first notice the excellent 
chapter on textual questions in the 
Introduction. Headlam’s famous ex- 
position of the simplex ordo as a source 
of error (C.R. XVI); his scientific treat- 


ment of glosses; his emphasis on the 
need of a familiarity with later Greek 
usage for understanding the corruptions 
of classical texts, have not been fully 
taken to heart by scholars even yet, as 
Mr Thomson justly points out. I am 
somewhat surprised to find that he 
makes no mention of a source of error, 
or at least of hesitation, which is com- 
mon in the tradition of both Aeschylus 
and Euripides: the variant readings 
added above the line and then amalga- 
mated (e.g. Theb. 92 Ocavav from Gear, 
Oedv). Doublets of this kind are of 
course found in papyri, and are ex- 
tremely frequent in Byzantine MSS. 
There is one other point on which 
Headlam’s fine work seems open to 
criticism. As Mr Thomson says, ‘he 
appealed insistently to usage’. An 


-admirable principle; but it led him to 


expect that the language of Aeschylus 
must conform to the usage of ordinary 
post-Aeschylean Greek. Weir Smyth 
has appositely emphasized the fact that 
we have no contemporary Attic by 
which to interpret Aeschylus or correct 
his text. It also sometimes led Head- 
lam to be content when he had collected 
a large number of examples of some 
particular usage and not to consider 
sufficiently the differences of meaning 
between them. Here no doubt we are 
all on slippery ground. Scholars read 
and love the Agamemnon, and yet are 
capable of misunderstandings which 
would make the ordinary dramatic 
critic of a daily newspaper ashamed. 
Mr Thomson cites an extraordinary 
instance from Wilamowitz himself. On 
Clytemnestra’s speech (320-350) he re- 
marks, amid other strictures, ‘ That the 
woman who stayed at home should 
describe the sack of the city, and that 
the woman who is plotting the murder 
should utter a warning about the 
destruction of temples, is quite out of 
place.’ Mr Thomson is justly shocked 
at this complete missing of the point ; 
but has not Headlam led him into some 
fraction of the same offence by inducing 
him to delete the Herald’s exultant 
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and fatal boast Bwpyol Kal 
iSpvpata (532)? The past crimes of the 
House of Atreus are becoming intoler- 
able. It only needs the abominations 
done in Troy, the wrecking of the 
temples and the to 
make retribution certain. Clytemnes- 
tra foretells it and hopes for it; the 
simple Herald clinches it by his boast 
of the triumphant Hubris of his evdai- 
pov avnp. Verse 532 is surely essential. 

It is a pleasure to me to see that on 
several speculative points Mr Thomson 
confirms my own views. He sees the 
importance of the Ololugmos (which he 
quaintly translates ‘ alleluia ’), as Shep- 
pard alsodid. He sees that Clytemnes- 
tra must be on the stage at v. 83. (I con- 
ceive her as entering with the throng of 
Attendants at v. 39 and remaining at 
the altar in an agony of silent prayer.) 
He accepts in the Agamemnon iyOis 
299, 316, Kpateis 
934; in Cho. wret rad’ ed 817, adtoo’ 
avtov 849 (though he has de Kirch- 
hoff’s Topyods Avypas 834); in Eum. 
65, move vedTToAWw 690, KaK- 
xuvnyéow 231. I wish I had thought 
of his ta & ad tis dpya padeiv, Cho. 
452, and his Aevoréov for Aevoceror, 
Eum, 254. 

There are some misleading omissions 
in the brief apparatus criticus. I have 
noted Eum. 163 MSS Opévov: Eum. 
1029 MSS évéutois: Cho. 322 MSS 
’Arpeidars. Nor can I 
quite understand the form édefarny 
attributed to Voss and printed by Mr 
Thomson in place of éeEarny Ag. 656. 

It is often difficult for an editor to 
choose between emendation and closer 
interpretation as the remedy for a diffi- 
culty. I think Mr Thomson often 
chooses the first where I should prefer 
the second. Ag. 1172 éyw 5é Oepyovous 
Tax’ év Bare becomes natural 
enough, with 8da)\)q@ intransitive, when 
we compare it with Od. X 424 moti yain 
. .. Baddrov and does not 
require the thirty-four conjectures men- 
tioned in Wecklein. Ag. 1474 


‘boasts that his song of hate is the 
Law’, gives surely better sense than the 
various emendations which make him 
boast ‘ unlawfully’ (é€xvouws etc.). In 
Ag. 1605 the very slight correction 
Tpitov yap dvta TaTpi 


suggested by Emperius and independ- 
ently by Margoliouth, for évta yp’ 
is enough without more 
elaborate changes. In Ch. 274 is not 
Cnpiats rightly explained 
by Verrall as ‘wealth-rejecting ven- 
geance’, which demands blood, not 
blood-money? 447 xaipovoa xexpup- 
pévn, ‘glad that I was hidden away’, 
is slightly harsh Greek, but surely 
better sense than the emendations. In 
627, though Mr Thomson has the 
majority of editors with him, I cannot 
agree with him that d@éppyavtos éotia, 
‘an unheated hearth’, represents the 
right domestic arrangement. Let any- 
thing else be unheated, but surely not 
the hearth! In 734 editors have gone 
out of their way to alter and compli- 
cate the text instead of dividing it : tv 
5é mpos pev oixéras oxvOpwrroy, ‘ to 
the servants she treated it (the news of 
Orestes’ death) as melancholy, and hid 
the laughter behind her eyes’. In 
893 they make trouble by neglecting 
punctuation: of ’yw, 
AiyicOov Bia; ‘Art thou dead, be- 
loved, Aigisthos the brave?’ In 1018 
the emendation &a avtds dvatos 
aeives seems wrong in metre, to judge 
by Aeschylean as well as Homeric 
custom, as well as rather violent. In 
1047 I feel that any alteration of Swat 
yuvaixes, aide spoils a fine dramatic 
touch, the armed conqueror in his 
terror appealing to the slave women. 
But I am spending too much space on 
these differences of opinion. In the 
Eumenides 1 will only mention one 
passage. Surely in 407, 408 we have a 
clear case of two variant versions. 
Athens came either flying through the 
air (407) or driving a chariot (408) but 
not both; in a modern book we should 
have had an asterisk and a footnote, 
explaining that the stage manager 
should choose whichever method he 
preferred ; in an ancient book both 
alternatives are put in the text. 

I need hardly add that Headlam’s 
commentary is full of observations of 
Greek usage which will be helpful even 
to the most accomplished scholar; Mr 
Thomson has rendered an important 
service to Greek learning in rescuing 
such fine work from oblivion. 

Oxford. GILBERT MURRAY. 
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THE REMAINS OF SATYRIC DRAMA. 


Victor STEFFEN: Satyrorum Graecorum 
Reliquiae. Pp. xxxi+477. Poznan: 
Jachowski, 1935. Paper. 

THE editor has rendered a service to 
scholarship in collecting in one volume 
by themselves the whole of the extant 
remains of the Greek satyric drama. 
It was often tiresome to dig them out 
of Nauck’s Tragic Fragments, and 
Nauck is in many ways out of date. 
There have been a number of new and 
important discoveries since that volume 
was published, and a vast number of 
conjectures, brilliant or other, for the 
improvement of the texts. The present 
volume gives the entire material, and 
includes the Cyclops as well as the 
fragmentary remains, and to each frag- 
ment are appended all the ‘ supplements’ 
and conjectures up to the date of pub- 
lication. It is, however, a pity that 
there is no table setting the numbers 
in Nauck’s edition, and in Pearson’s 
edition of the fragments of Sophocles, 
side by side with those used by Steffen: 
such a table would have made reference 
easier, in particular for the reviewer. 

The Introduction first gives a brief 
and confident, but somewhat uncritical, 
account of the earliest history of the 
Greek drama, based on the assumption 
—which of course anyone has a right to 
make—that the statements made by 
Aristotle are infallible and that their 
meaning is certain. This is followed 
by a useful account of the authors of 
the extant remains and their works in 
this species of drama, with brief but 
sufficient references to disputed points ; 
and the Introduction ends with a good 
sketch of the general characteristics of 
satyric drama, and especially of the 
language. 

There follows the text of the remains, 
with quotation of sources and the full 
apparatus criticus to which reference has 
been made. Some readers may wish 
that a great number of quite worthless 


conjectures had been excluded, but the 
error is probably on the right side. It 
is unfortunate that the editor had not 
seen the recent edition of the fragments 
of the AvetvovAxoi of Aeschylus and the 
*Ivaxos of Sophocles; he might have 
seen reason to change some of his read- 
ings. He is on the whole sparing of 
emendations and ‘supplements’ of 
his own, but in Sophocles fr. 52 he 
gives a practically certain supplement, 
<dyava> ovvéreyov ta based on 
a reference in Photius, and in col. ii of 
the Inachus papyrus he would read 
oxotrov on the strength of 
Hesychius s.v. ddwmds. (This is not 
so certain, and is not easily explained 
palaeographically. Hesychius may be 
referring to another passage in the 
play.) In the Ichneutae a number of 
readings and supplements are said to 
be justified in the editor’s Studia 
Satyrica (Poznan, 1933), which I have 
not seen; they seem to be for the most 
part possible, but I cannot believe that 
he is right in substituting Chiron for 
Silenus as a principal speaker. In 
Sophocles fr. 21 he introduces the rare 
verb agav (which Sophocles may have 
borrowed from Homer). His con- 
jectural reading in Euripides fr. 16, 1. 4 
is impossibly unmetrical. Some plays 
of Chaeremon which are usually re- 
garded as tragedies are claimed as 
satyric plays. 

The text is followed by an exhaustive 
Satyricae Dictionis Index, quoting in full, 
or almost in full, every passage in which 
each word is used, not excepting «ai 
or 0, 7, To. The age of yadxévtepor is 
not past; but perhaps we should rather 
be thankful that there are still schoiars 
who are ready to take these immense 
pains even over a relatively unimportant 
part of the remains of Greek antiquity. 


A. W. PicKARD-CAMBRIDGE. 


Balliol College, Oxfora. 
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VARIATION IN THUCYDIDES. 


Jan Ros, S.J.: Die METABOAH (vari- 
atio) als Stilprinzip des Thukydides. 
(Rhetorische Studien, Erganzungs- 


band I.) Pp. xxiv+512. Pader- 
born: Schéningh, 1938. Paper, 
RM. 14. 


THIs dissertation, a translation from 
the Dutch, examines a peculiarity of 
style which the author, in summing up 
the more general ancient use of the 
term petaBonrn,! defines as ‘a device to 
avoid repeating at short interval the 
same word, expression, construction or 
form of sentence’. He rightly main- 
tains that while the ‘Gorgianism’ of 
Thucydides is only the style of his 
period, the extraordinarily wide use of 
petaBory is his own. As in Tacitus, 
so in Thucydides, there is hardly a 
sentence that does not show at least 
one sort of weraSor7. Indeed, unless 
the reader is alive to this peculiarity, 
he will often misunderstand. For ex- 
ample, modepixol dia 76 evKoo pov yuyvo- 
peOa, aidas cwdpocivns mrcioTov 
peréxer, evrypvyia (1, 84, 3) 
would be unintelligible to anyone who 
did not see that aidws and aicyvvn, 
eUxoopov are distinctions without differ- 
ences, mere variatio. 

Dr Ros distributes his examples of 
petaf8ory in Thucydides into seven 
categories: (1) Variation of form or 
meaning; (2) of words of the same 
class (synonyms) ; (3) of words of dif- 
ferent classes; (4) constructio ad sensum; 
(5) variation in gender, number and 
case; (6) in person, voice, tense and 
mood; and (7) change of construction 
(anacoluthon). These categories fall 
again into many sub-categories, nicely 
distinguished. The collection and 
classification of the examples, like the 
printing, is highly accurate, and as a 
work of reference the book will do good 


1 From Caecilius onwards antiquity used 
peraBodn in a special sense also, to denote 
repetition of the same thing in different terms. 


service to editors. Its publication is 
the most important event in the verbal 
study of ‘Thucydides since von Essen’s 
lexicon. 

But'Dr Ros has a weakness. He does 
not know the meaning of textual criti- 
cism ; whence on pp. 458 f. a sciamachy 
due to the assumption that conjectures 
on Thucydides are often intended to 
remove ypetafory. His conclusion I 
transcribe as a horrible warning. ‘It 
was to be expected a priori that the 
text of so “difficult” an author as 
Thucydides, no less than of Pindar, for 
example, or Aeschylus, must reach us 
either very well preserved or very 
corrupt. With Thucydides the latter 
is certainly not the case on general 
grounds, and in particular the preserva- 
tion of so many varied and striking 
petaBorai, which might so easily have 
been obliterated, proves most clearly 
what a good text the copyists had 
before them originally and how care- 
fully they transmitted it. The condi- 
tion of the Thucydidean text may 
therefore be described, taken all in all, 
as excellent’. Every word of this is 
foolish. The only marks of corruption 
in prose are faulty sense or faulty 
grammar or both, and emendation is 
guided by the sense required. Cor- 
ruption may obliterate petaBory, but 
may equally well produce it; the pre- 
sence or absence of it will never 
prove a text genuine or corrupt. 
For example, to explain ovd’ ad dia 
meviay éxywv (yé Reiske) te 
Spaca akiopatos apaveia 
(2, 37, I) as a petaBory 
from prepositional phrase to participle, 
equivalent to mévns pev wv, éxav KTH. 
(p. 56), is not ‘eine von innigster 
Vertrautheit mit Geist und Ejigentiim- 
lichkeit des Textes geleitete Interpreta- 
tion’ (p. 458), but acquiescence in false 
Greek and bad sense. 

J. Enocu PowELL. 


University of Sydney. 
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ATTIC LEGAL PROCEDURE. 


F. LAMMLI: Das attische Prozessverfahren 
in seiner Wirkung auf die Gerichtsrede. 
Pp. 167. (Rhetorische Studien, 20. 
Heft.) Paderborn : Schéningh, 1938. 
Paper, M. g. 

Tuls work, it is respectfully submitted, 

should not have been published under 

its present title or in its present state. 

Having set out to investigate possible 

additions in particular speeches after 

delivery and before publication, in the 
light of purported anticipations of the 
opponent’s arguments, the author later 
realized the need to consider Attic legal 
procedure as possibly disclosing either 
party’s case. This book is the result- 
ing doctoral dissertation, composed, if 
that is the right word, in 1935, and left 
unrevised for lack of time—which, even 
if available, would first have been given 
to an unfinished study of Iliad B. The 
result is a heterogeneous collection of 
studies, reading, in parts, rather like a 
research student’s day-to-day record of 
progress though the literature of his 
subject, with running comments and 
suggestions. This applies especially to 
the second study, on anakrisis, the core of 
the book. Through fifty-one pages we 
trace the history of the probiem—the 
old view, Professor Bonner’s revolu- 
tionary thesis, criticisms and modifi- 
cations by Thalheim and others, with 
constant and, against Bonner, some- 
times niggling objections and conjec- 
tures by the author, as each bit of 
evidence comes under review, until in 
the end, mercifully, we find Bonner’s 
view completely accepted: then follow 
four pages on the procedure in Ptolemaic 

Alexandria. The author adds little to 

our defective knowledge of anakrisis. 

Here are two specimens of his comments. 

‘Wenn aber Bonner meint, “‘a litigant 


who purchased his speech would fare 
rather badly, if he was required to 
present his whole case at this stage of 
the trial,” so ist dem entgegenzuhalten, 
dass die Rechtseinrichtungen doch 
nicht dem Vorteil des einzelnen Prozess- 
fiihrenden, sondern der Verwirklichung 
des objektiven Rechts zu dienen haben’ 
(p. 79). ‘Bonners Bemerkung iiber die 
“unexpected claimants” ist mir unver- 
standlich. Es handelt sich doch nur 
um jene, mit denen die Anakrisis bereits 
durchgefiihrt ist’ (p. 97) : the author has 
understood neither Professor Bonner 
(Adm. of Justice, I, p. 287) nor the 
Demosthenic text there printed (xlviii. 
23). The value of this study is in its 
citations of the literature of the subject, 
of which the author shows a very wide 
knowledge. The same may be said of 
the third study, on pevdopaprupior, 
including some points of Alexandrian 
law, and of the fourth (and last), on 
mapaypady and S:ayaprupia. 

The opening chapter, belonging to 
the author’s first, purely rhetorical, 
researches, comprises :—(A) an exam- 
ination of Andoc. i and [Lysias] vi, with 
conclusions that in the former §§ 29-33, 
113-4, 137-9, and possibly other passages 
were added after delivery, but in the 
latter, none ; (B) a discussion of Lysias 
i. 37-46 as a case of anticipatory argu- 
ment, not, however, held evidence of 
addition after delivery; (C) on Lysias 
xxiv, which ‘‘*two-penny half-penny 
piece” (Bonner)’ is held a mere rhetor- 
ical exercise. There is more originality 
here and the results are reasonable, 
though absolute proof is scarcely pos- 
sible. Bibliography and index locorum. 


P. B. R. Forbes. 
University of Edinburgh. 


EARLY PYTHAGOREANISM. 


Alister CAMERON: The Pythagorean 
Background of the Theory of Recol- 


lection. Pp. vili +101. Menasha, 
Wisconsin: George Banta, 1938. 
Paper. 


Mr. CAMERON starts this important 
and helpful work with the double ad- 


mission that ‘there is no more uncer- 
tain element in Pre-Socratic thought 
than Pythagoreanism ’, but that ‘some 
reconstruction of early Pythagoreanism 
is a vital necessity to the history of 
Greek religion and philosophy’. His 
aim is ‘an estimate of Pythagorean 
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influence on contemporary and suc- 
ceeding thought’. This is promising, 
nor does what follows disappoint us. 
The method is to take one subject 
(Memory) and first of all elucidate the 
Pythagorean view from pre-Platonic 
sources. With the foundation well 
laid, a subsequent comparison with 
Platonic Anamnesis may at the same 
time show where Plato is original and 
(cautiously applied) supplement the 
description already gained. 

As everyone knows, fifth - century 
sources for Pythagoreanism are rare, 
but they exist, and in approaching them 
C. shows a refreshing spirit best de- 
scribed as realism. We have had ex- 
tremists both positive and, lately, nega- 
tive. (See K. Rathmann’s arbitrary 
denial that Xenophanes’ story of the 
dog refers to Pythagoras.) C. is no 
extremist, but a sensible and able critic. 
He starts with a discussion of early 
Pythagorean transmigration, arguing 
(against Stettner) that ‘a contradiction 
of determinism and freewill belonged 
to Pythagoreanism throughout the 
fifth century.... And indeed it is not 
an unprecedented contradiction for a 
theology to harbour.’ There is a wel- 
come return to realities here. 


Transmigration was linked with the 
soul’s memory of divine knowledge, 
whose content, according to C.’s well- 
founded reasoning, was Number. This 
is supported by the connexion between 
the concepts of transmigration and 
theoria (Heraclides’s story of the three 
lives is no merely fourth-century idea). 
Next, Ch. iv. sketches the development 
of the Number-doctrine in Alcmaeon 
and Philolaus, and then we come to ‘a 
form of Pythagorean transmigration 
in Plato’. Pythagoreanism may be 
assumed where transmigration is linked 
with mathematical argument. Plato 
both adopts and criticizes. The effect 
of Pythagorean ideas on Plato is dis- 
cussed, and only then comes the use of 
Plato to confirm the earlier sketch of 
Pythagorean development. 

The sensible conclusion is: fifth- 
century Pythagoreanism was ‘a loosely 
woven fabric of inherited doctrines and 
ideas, informed by Number, but not 
reduced to a consecutive logical system ’. 

Pythagoreanism and Orphism the 
author regards as ‘ independent develop- 
ments from a common inheritance’ 
(P- 7). 

W. K. C. GUTHRIE. 

Peterhouse, Cambridge. 


ARISTOTELICA IN THE LOEB LIBRARY. 


Aristotle, The Organon 1; The Cate- 
gories, and On Interpretation, trans- 
lated by H. P. Cooke. Prior Ana- 
lytics, translated by H. TREDENNICK. 
Pp. vii+542. London: Heinemann, 
1938. Cloth, ros. (leather, 12s. 6d.). 

THE Loeb Classical Library is a noble 

enterprise, and the ever-lengthening 

list of its volumes commands our con- 
tinual admiration. Yet the appearance 
in it of famous prose works already 
tolerably well translated into English 
must provoke a regret for the duplica- 
tion of an always somewhat thankless 
labour. One could wish that diffi- 
culties of copyright could be sur- 
mounted, and that the Loeb Library 
could become a series of standard 
versions, many of which would be old 
friends revised and corrected. But 


that is not to be, and the Loeb trans- 
lator is tempted to change the wording 


of an old version for the sake of change, 
or at most for the supposed benefit of 
readers whose knowledge of Greek and 
Latin is small. 

Mr. Cooke in his preface defends 
himself against a possible charge of 
occasional paraphrase with the plea 
that ‘a more or less intelligible para- 
phrase does convey something to the 
reader, unlike strict adherence to the 
letter’. This is dangerous doctrine. 
In translating Aristotle it is constantly 
necessary to fill out elliptical sentences. 
But to blur Artistotle’s extraordinarily 
precise language by loose and often 
tortuous paraphrase helps neither the 
scholar nor the layman, and there are 
other works of Aristotle which afford 
a more plausible excuse for so doing 
than the Categories and the De Inter- 
pretatione. I cannot believe that ‘ All 
colour implies some such basis as what 
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we intend by body’”’ is more in- 
telligible or a truer version of aay yap 
év cwpats (Cat. ta 29) than 
strict adherence to the letter could 
give, and I think it may fairly be taken 
to typify much of Mr. Cooke’s version. 
Again, the English reader is surely 
misled and not aided when in one 
paragraph (p. 29) dvapopa is rendered 
first by ‘ differentia’ and then by ‘ dif- 
ference’. 


Just occasionally Mr. Cooke de-. 


finitely misconstrues, as in his render- 
ing of De Interp. 18b 31-3: ‘No need 
would there be for mankind to de- 
liberate or to take pains, could we 
make the assumption that if we adopt 
a particular line, then a certain result 
will ensue. . . .’ This wrecks the 
entire argument, which is that, on a 
determinist hypothesis, we need not 
deliberate and exert ourselves on the 
assumption that something will come 
of our efforts. It is a pity, too, that 
Mr. Cooke did not take the opportunity 
to correct two bad mistakes which Miss 
Edghill makes in the Oxford transla- 
tion: the rendering (a) of tomos in 
Cat. 5a 7 and 6a 11 as ‘space’ instead 
of ‘place’, and () of dua rH dice as if 
it were dua TH yevéow in Cat. 7b 15. 
The latter distinction, incidentally, is 
made as clear as daylight in Cat. XIII. 


Mr. Tredennick’s version of the Prior 
Analytics seems to me, wherever I have 
tested it, to be both accurate and in 
good English, and I venture to think 
that he nevertheless brings Aristotle's 
meaning home to the Greekless reader 
with a good deal more success than 
Mr. Cooke. One might quarrel with 
his rendering of one or two technical 
terms. He generally translates d:0- 
puowos by ‘definition’, as if it were 
which it is not; and 
by ‘proposition’, which does not 
adequately indicate that a mpoS8dAnua 
is a proposition awaiting proof, an 
‘unpacked interval’. In 46a 4 ¢uAo- 
codia is rendered by ‘philosophy’, a 
word of narrower scope in modern 
English than in Aristotelian Greek. 
In 43b 1-6 I deprecate the substitution 


of ‘concepts’ for Jenkinson’s (and the 
traditional) ‘attributes’, and I should 
have liked a footnote giving the basis 
of the distinctions here drawn by 
Aristotle, and explaining @rerar. But 
these at most are minor blemishes in 
an excellent piece of scholarship. Mr. 
Tredennick’s footnotes are as a rule 
most opportune, and he tackles difficult 
passages with discernment and vigour. 
The second section of his brief intro- 
duction, on the theory of the syllogism 
in the Prior Analytics, is on the whole a 
good and clear exposition. But I 
suggest that he might have made it yet 
more clear how strongly Aristotle's 
conception of syllogism is dominated 
by the ideal of an dmodekis perfectly 
reflecting 7d mpayua—as the opening 
sentence of the Prior Analytics un- 
ambiguously indicates, and as is so 
frequently forgotten by modern formal 
logicians when they deign to bestow a 
word of praise on Aristotle. For ex- 
ample, Mr. Tredennick asks on p. 192 
why Aristotle adopts as the normal 
type the problematic premiss which 
expresses the possible as 70 évdexopevor, 
and he suggests that Aristotle’s motives 
were his objection to calling anything 
‘possible’ which was in reality neces- 
sary, and his desire for symmetry. 
But the true answer is surely that 
Aristotle, rightly or wrongly, and de- 
spite the difficulties into which he 
is led in treating the conversion of 
problematic premisses, never really 
views modal distinction as subjective, 
but always as objective, because he 
conceives that where syllogism falls 
short of scientific amodeés, there the 
mpaypa which it reflects must be some- 
thing inferior in systematic necessity to 
the inherence of essential property in 
specific substance. I would add that 
Mr. Tredennick offers in the penulti- 
mate paragraph of this section a some- 
what hasty subjectivist solution of the 
modal problem, which is not the easiest 
problem of logic. 

‘Bekker’ is misprinted for ‘ Becker’ 
in footnote c on p. 241. 

G. R. G. Mure. 
Merton College, Oxford. 
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THE TEXT OF PLOTINUS. 


P. HENRY: Etudes plotiniennes. I. Les 
états du texte de Plotin. Pp. xxviiit+ 
426. Brussels: L’Edition Univer- 
selle (Paris: Desclée de Brouwer), 
1938. Paper, 100 frs. belges or 20 
belgas. 

THIS important book may be described 
as a sort of ‘Prolegomena to any 
textual criticism of Plotinus that can 
possibly pretend to be scientific’. To 
paraphrase Dr. Henry (p. xi): ‘ Recent 
critics, rashly correcting the text of 
Plotinus in utter contempt of the manu- 
scripts, have lost the true readings of 
the mediaeval tradition. The text of 
the authors who have cited him has 
been similarly maltreated, and the con- 
jectures of scholars are often quoted as 
the authentic readings of the ancient 
tradition. Eusebius” is often only 
Marsilius Ficinus, the translator of 
the Enneads, and ‘“ Plotinus”’ is Robert 
Estienne, the first editor of the Prae- 
paratio Evangelica.’ Dr. Henry's aim 
is to show us how the text ought to be 
edited, and the bulk of this volume is 
‘une édition diplomatique de quelques 
fragments privilégiés.’ The title refers 
to the successive states of the text, as 
represented by the editions of Eusto- 
chius and Porphyry, by citations in 
other authors, and by the mediaeval 
text, the readings of which Dr. Henry 
is here primarily concerned to estab- 
lish. Les élats is to be followed by 
L’histoive du iexte de Plotin, and these 
are only preparatory to a complete 
critical edition of the Enneads. Dr. 
Henry’s previous Plotinian studies and 
this meticulously accurate book, based 
largely on personal collations of innu- 
merable manuscripts of Plotinus, Euse- 
bius, Cyril and others, prove him to be 
admirably fitted for the great work 
which he has in view. 

He conveniently distinguishes be- 
tween the ‘direct’ tradition of Plotinus’ 
text in the Enncads and the ‘ indirect’ 
represented by citations in Porphyry, 
Eusebius and the rest, and the Bulk 
of the volume consists of the text of 
these two traditions, often arranged in 
parallel columns, and furnished with 
the most exhaustive critical apparatus 
and commentary. The most important 

NO. CCCLXXVIII. VOL. LIIL 


part of the indirect tradition is that 
preserved in Eusebius, because through 
the loss of a leaf of the mediaeval arche- 
type a section of Plotinus’ Ilepi a@a- 
vacias uxijs is missing from nearly all 
the MSS. of the direct tradition. The 
archetype of the MSS. which do con- 
tain this section was probably written 
by a scribe who had access to a MS. of 
Eusebius’ Praeparatio, ‘though it is not 
impossible that he used the edition 
employed by Eusebius’. The edition 
in question is that of Eustochius, as 
Dr. Henry has already argued. He is 
an extremely conservative critic. The 
following note (p. 79) is typical: ‘ e/rep 
est attesté par tous les mss. de Plotin 
et par tous ceux d’Eusébe, il représente 
donc une lecon de l’original. La phrase 
a déja fait difficulté dans l’antiquité, au 
moyen age et ala Renaissance, a preuve 
les variantes de l’apparat.’ But, nothing 
daunted, Dr. Henry gives us a choice 
of two interpretations of the estab- 
lished text, depending on different 
punctuations. For other attempts to 
give sense to apparently desperate pas- 
sages by means of ingenious stopping 
see pp. 92 andrr1o. At VI. 1. 10, 1. 20 
Plotinus has acre ein dv 
avtas TO toais eivat. The MSS. of 
Simplicius cite the passage with wpoc- 
teGeioa, which Kalbfleisch there corrects 
to mpootiOcicoa. Dr. Henry comments 
(p. 250): ‘Loin de croire que mpoott- 
Getoa est seul correct, Kalbfleisch aurait 
pu penser qu’il faut écrire mpooteOeica, 
comme dans les deux branches de la 
tradition en Enn. VI. 1. 11, 11.’ But 
one may fairly retort that though rpoo- 
teOcioa makes grammar and sense at 
VI. 1. 11, it makes neither at VI. 1. 10. 
Dr. Henry is occasionally misled by 
Bréhier’s apparatus. Thus at VI. 7, 8’, 
1. 4 (p. 112) évepyeta was first omitted 
through Kirchhoffs oversight, which 
Miiller failed to correct, and at III. 8. r1, 
]. 12 (p. 224) dom is similarly due to 
Kirchhoff, not to Miiller. 

At the conclusion of the volume Dr. 
Henry publishes for the first time the 
complete scholia on the Enneads, the 
Greek numerals attached in some MSS. 
to certain portions of the text, presum- 
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ably to facilitate reference, and the 
onpeiwoar or nota bene marks. On pp. 
424-5 will be found a useful ‘ Table des 
principales conventions’, which the 


reviewer wishes he had discovered 
sooner than he did. 
J. H. SLEEMAN. 


Royal Holloway College. 


VIRGIL AND THE ROMAN EPIC. 


R. M. Henry: Virgil and the Roman 
Epic. Pp. 24. Manchester: Uni- 
versity Press, 1938. Paper, 1s. 6d. 

In this lecture Professor Henry treats 

with his usual charm and good sense 

some common but none the less impor- 
tant themes. After reminding us that 
the Roman epic was, more often than 
not, a poem on recent history, he ex- 
plains how, by carrying back to a 
primitive age those religious practices 
and moral virtues which Augustus 
fostered, Virgil made them far more 
attractive than he could have done by 
any direct propaganda. But whereas 
Livy, Horace, and Cicerosaw in Roman 
history a degeneration from a primitive 
virtue which they had no real hope of 
restoring, for Virgil those early days 
were only the beginning of a process of 
growth and development of which his 
time had not seen the end. It is no 
accident that he puts the praise of rude 

Italian virtue into the mouth of Remu- 

lus, whose boasts are rewarded by death 

at the hands of Ascanius. 
Some good remarks do justice to 
the frequently misjudged character of 

Aeneas ; ‘the incautious and suscep- 


tible reader is carried out of his judge- 
ment’ by the episode of Dido, for his 
heart is so moved by Virgil’s universal 
sympathy for his creations that he loses 
sight of the issues and the facts. Pro- 
fessor Henry observes that sympathy is 
unknown to Virgil’s gods, who ignore 
human feelings as they pursue their 
divine purposes; but perhaps he repre- 
sents the poet’s view of the world as 
more comfortless than it really is. 
After all, the Aeneid contains so man 
examples of faults punished that he 
must have felt that human standards 
were not alien to the world even this 
side the grave, and to say with Professor 
Henry that ‘the most that can be 
looked for after death is a painful and 
prolonged process of purgation with, at 
the end, for all but a select few ...a 
return to the world of mortals’ neglects 
VI 637 ff. too much. But I would not 
end on a note of disagreement a notice 
of a lecture which in a few pages 
succeeds in suggesting the pre-eminent 
greatness in Roman poetry of the 
Aeneid. 
F. H. SANDBACH. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


AENEIDEA. 


Henriette Boas: Aeneas’ Arrival in 
Latium: Observations on Legends, 
History, Religion, Topography, and 
Related Subjects in Vergil, Aeneid 
VII, 1-135. (Allard Pierson Sticht- 
ing. Archaeologisch-historische Bij- 
dragen, VI.) Pp. 260; 1 plate. 
Amsterdam : Noordhollandsche Uit- 
gevers Mij., 1938. Cloth. 

Dr Boas’ commentary has a double 

object, to trace the history of the 

legends and motives used by Virgil, 
and to explain why he gave the story 

just the form he did. 

After tracing the growth of the legend 
connecting Aeneas with Latium and 


Rome, she reviews opinions on the 
origin and meaning of Caieta, adding 
much information on the use of wet- 
nurses in antiquity, and not omitting 
to note that Augustus was suckled by 
his own mother, but gave his paedagogus 
a funeral at the public expense. Next 
she gives a history of the word Hesperia, 
and then various theories how Circe 
came to be placed at Circei. She sug- 
gests a host of answers to the question 
why Virgil made Aeneas land at the 
mouth of the Tiber. As for Latinus, 
she takes the view that he was invented 
by the Greeks as an eponymous hero 
for the Latins; the Laurentes were 
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a historical people, but the derivation 
of their name from Jaurus she considers 
afancy. She thinks that Virgil made 
Latinus king of the Laurentes instead 
of the traditional Aborigines because 
Augustus had several associations with 
the bay-tree and may have had an 
estate in the ager Laurens; the metrical 
inconvenience of Aborigines does not 
occur to her. Lavinia is about fourteen 
years old, and by castis adolet altaria 
taedis Virgil shows himself a supporter 
of the view that the Vestals had their 
origin in the king’s daughters. The 
portents are discussed at length, and 
then Dr Boas argues that there is 
nothing inherently impossible in a 
dream-oracle of Faunus; with Miss Tilly 
she identifies Albunea with the Zolfa- 
tara near Lanuvium. Finally she 
demolishes some of the fancies which 
have been built on the incident of 
‘eating the tables’. 

This outline may suggest the contents 
of the book. Dr Boas has shown 
immense industry in collecting facts 
and opinions, and discrimination in ap- 
proving or disapproving the opinions. 
The number of writers from whom she 
quotes is amazing, and her material 
will be found very useful. Unfortu- 
In this fault she is encouraged by 
the snare of the foot-note, eg. ‘this 
“longa pax” was also the ideal of 
Augustus ; although he did not avoid 
wars altogether,’ for various reasons® 
he sought to promote peace as much as 
possible®.’ This in a book on Virgil! 
The same fault appears in her own 
suggestions: she is so determined to 


be exhaustive (and incidentally to find 
allusions in the Aeneid to Augustus) that 
she is led into some queer improbabili- 
ties. A list of eleven reasons why it is 
Iulus wha cries ‘we are eating our 
tables’ argues a lack of sense of 
humour. Were it not for such examples 
of unnecessary speculation, one might 
take it to be a jest when she enquires 
why Faunus spoke in hexameters and 
not in the werstbus quos olim Fauns 
uatesque canebant, and concludes: ‘ for 
the rest this is of course due to a 
certain extent to the demands of 
Vergil’s metrum, whereas moreover 
they may be six complete hexameters 
because dream-oracles often were given 
in verse’. 

This quotation is not an unfair sample 
of her English. Some is better, some 
is worse. The mistakes in vocabulary 
and construction, though sometimes 
strange enough, are mostly easy to 
correct, but the un-English style and 
the lack of precision in the use of 
words make difficult reading. When a 
foreigner pays us the compliment of 
writing in English it may seem churlish 
to complain that it is not better done, 
and Dr Boas has the special excuse 
that her book had to be hurried through 
the press. But the increasing readiness 
of foreign scholars to publish in English 
lays on reviewers the duty of urging 
that it is not an easy language in which 
to write; otherwise good books will be 
spoiled because the author has not 
searched out a competent critic, or has 
entrusted translation to an over-confi- 
dent compatriot. F. H. SANDBACH. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 


PLINY’S PANEGYRIC. 


Pline le Jeune, Panégyrique de Trajan, 
préfacé, édité et commenté par 
M. Durry. Pp. 274. (Collection 
d’Etudes anciennes.) Paris: ‘ Les 
Belles Lettres’, 1938. Paper, 50 fr. 

Mr. Durry’s edition of the Panegyric 

is of a high order. It combines wide 


erudition and vigorous industry with 
keen good sense. 

The Introduction (72 pages) deals 
exhaustively with the historical and 
artistic qualities and value of the Pane- 


gyrtc. Copious footnotes indicate the 
ancient and modern sources for detailed 
study of the questions discussed. On 
these questions the author is inde- 
pendent and decisive in his judgements : 
on such subjects as loct communes, 
Pliny’s amplification of the speech, its 
‘senatorial’ quality, and its literary 
relationship with Tacitus, he adds to 
the labour of his predecessors views 
that are both sound and original. The 
section on ‘stylistique’ is, however, 
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somewhat sketchy. There is little on 
the characteristic methods of panegyric, 
and nothing, unfortunately, concerning 
Pliny’s influence on later panegyric. 

The text closely follows G. Baehrens, 
but notably good readings differing 
from Baehrens’s are :—8 1 consilium (R, 
in consilium M); 58 4 non ambitio (M, 
non tam ambitio cod. Med., edd.) ; 60 2 
adire (M, adi etc. edd.) ; 66 3 cawere (E. 
Baehr., cabere H, G. Baehr.); 73 5 
indurares (supplies lacuna better than 
previous conjectures) ; 83 6 probatis (M, 
probati edd.); 85 1 tam et (Liuineius, 
tam etiam et M, iam etiam edd.). The 
following defective readings show exces- 
sive conservatism or excessive depend- 
ence on Baehrens:—4 1 guod (M)— 
uocem (A H): read quo (w)—wuoce (corr. 
X); 20 4 abactus hospitium exereret, re- 
turning to the meaningless text of M ; 
31 1 exspectare (M), supported by fal- 
lacious argument : read sfectare (corr. a, 
Baehr.); 51 3 sedis (M, Baehr.): read 
sedes (dett., edd.); 64 2 necdumque (C, 
Baehr.): read necdum (M, E. Baehr., 
Kukula); 74 1 est enim (M): demum 
needs ea (Keil, Baehr., Kukula) or haec 
(E. Baehr.); 90 6 etst minus ut bonos 
(M): with different punctuation the 
reading might pass muster, but see 
Kukula ad loc. ; 92 4 nam (M, Baehr.): 
Keil’s iam seems as necessary here as in 
72 1, where the author accepts the 
change; ibid. eos (M): read et mos 
(Schw.). 


The notes are copious, and yet highly 
concentrated. The historical notes show 
vast knowledge of ancient sources— 
notably inscriptions—and present nu- 
merous personal judgements and inter- 
pretations that always interest and often 
convince. The grammatical notes are 
scarcely of the same high order. Allow- 
ing, however, for some untenable inter- 
pretations, some fallacious arguments 
in support of unjustifiable readings, and 
some demonstrably untrue generaliza- 
tions, they frequently represent an 
advance on previous editions. They 
are always clear, and rarely redundant. 

Useful appendices deal with the fol- 
lowing subjects :—I. Optimi cognomen ; 
II. The elder Trajan (with discussion 
on the date of his death); III. Con- 
giarium et frumentationes; IV. The 
consuls of A.D. 100; V. Votorum nun- 
cupatio; VI. Comitia; VII. Sex. 
Quinctilius (identified as the ex-quaestor 
of ch. 70): subsequent history of his 
family; VIII. Renuntiatio. Duration 
of Trajan’s third consulship; IX. 
Trajan’s family tree. 

The bibliographical section consists 
of (1) a short general bibliography of 
essential works, under separate head- 
ings, appended to the Introduction, 
(2) an extensive, though selective, list 
of editions, general works, and special 


studies. There are copious indexes. 
W. S. MAGUINNESS. 
University of Sheffield. 


A STUDY OF APULEIUS. 


Hermann RIEFSTAHL: Der Roman des 
Apuleius: Bettrag zur Romantheorie. 
Pp. 133. (Frankfurter Studien. Bd. 
xv.) Frankfurt am Main: Kloster- 
mann, 1938. Paper, RM. 8. 

Tus book has many faults, of which 

the most unfortunate is lack of humour. 

Riefstahl makes a praiseworthy effort 

to appreciate the Metamorphoses as a 

work of art rather than a quarry for 

the folklorist or the grammarian, but 
he produces an impression of pervading 
solemnity which is wholly false, except 
to some extent for the last book. For 
example, he writes on p. 117: ‘ Aber 
auch wie Faust wird er voriibergehend 
von diesem Streben nach dem All 


(Lucius’ curiosity about magic), dieser 
Entwicklung nach Aussen, abgelenkt, 
und liebt, als Komplement zur Allum- 
fassung, einen Punkt des Alls, ein 
menschliches Individuum, das ihm das 
All darstellt und ersetzt. Er verstrickt 
sich in die Liebe zu Fotis.’ In fact, 
Lucius engages (with gusto) in a purely 
sensual intrigue with Fotis for the 
express and successful purpose of learn- 
ing her mistress’s secrets. Again, we 
read (p. 77): ‘Die Ehebruchs- und 
Giftmischerei-Geschichten im zweiten 
Teil des Romans zeigen die zerriittete 
biirgerliche Welt und die Auflésung 
der Ehe.’ There is some truth in this, 
but Lucius’s own descriptions of these 
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tales are such phrases as ‘lepidam 
de adulterio . . . fabulam’, and ‘ fabu- 
lam . . . bonam prae ceteris, suauem, 
comptam ...’ (this last of a story 
involving two adulteries, a paederastic 
revenge, and a murder by a witch- 
incited ghost). 

There are manyirritating inaccuracies. 
We read twice (pp. 18, 120) that in 
the Corinthian procession Isis does not 
appear in human form, but the passage 
quoted (xi. 11) does not refer to Isis, 
who is present as ‘bos in erectum 
leuata statum’, but to Osiris. On p. 
121 we read ‘ Kein Gédtterbildnis, nur 
die Mondscheibe kann Lucius anbeten, 
so sehr iibersteigt die Allmacht und 
Gnade der Géottin alle Sagbarkeit,’ but 
the speech quoted in support (xi. 25) 
refers to his vision of the goddess in 
human form and elaborately dressed, 
and is made while he embraces the feet 
of her temple-statue! Again Riefstahl 
writes (p. 42): ‘Offenbar war aber doch 
Lucius’ Heimat und Ausgangsort seiner 
Reise zur Beginn der Erzahlung Patrai 
oder jedenfalls eine andere Stadt Grie- 


chenlands gewesen; die Erwahnung 
Roms bezieht sich gewiss . . . auto- 
biographisch auf den Dichter selbst.’ 
Lucius’s home is Corinth from first to 
last; there is no hint at any point that 
his family live in Rome—he merely 
goes there from Corinth, and the sug- 
gestion of inconsistency in the narrative 
is quite baseless. Against these faults, 
and many others, must be set a certain 
breadth and grasp in Riefstahl’s general 
outlook, and there is interest in his 
attempt to fix the essence of the novel 
as a literary form in the principle of 
polarity between the subject and the 
objective world. The elaborate com- 
parisons with the modern German 
‘Entwicklungs- und Bildungsroman’, 
which occupy a large part of the book, 
also contain much that deserves atten- 
tion. The cleverest special point made 
by Riefstahl is perhaps (pp. 67 ff.) the 
symbolic significance of the inquisitive 
Actaeon in II. 4, and his parallel quota- 
tions from Ovid Metam. iii. 138 ff. are 
valuable. D. S. ROBERTSON. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


A COMMENTARY ON APULEIUS. 


Margaretha Mott: Ad Apulei Madau- 
rensis Metamorphoseon librum primum 
commentarius exegeticus. Pp. xxiv+ 
122. Groningen: de Waal, 1938. 
Paper, 2 florins. 

IT is nearly a century since any part of 

the Metamorphoses, except Psyche and 

Isis, received a continuous exegetical 

commentary, and this sound and un- 

pretentious volume is very welcome. 

The authoress has been at pains to 

master the relevant literature (though 

it is hard to believe that she has read 
everything enumerated in her enormous 
bibliography), and, in particular, she 
has studied Bernhard with good effect. 

There is not much new in the notes, 

but good judgment is shown in deciding 

between conflicting views: an excellent 
example is the discussion of equi sudorem 
etc. (c. 2) on p. 32. The introduction 
judiciously summarizes the chief pro- 
blems of sources, date, structure, and 
style, and conveniently includes the full 
relevant texts of Photius and the”Ovos. 

A few detailed criticisms may be 


added. The statement (p. 2) that 
Aristides wrote in the second century 
B.C. is often made, but has no authority. 
In c. 1 (p. 26) Quiritium must belong to 
sermonem rather than to studiorum. The 
note on en ecce on the same page copies 
Bernhard and Leumann-Hofmann, but 
the relevant number of the Thesaurus 
(published later than either) gives one or 
two more non-Apuleian examples. On 
p- 27, if forensis in c. 1 means, as she 
says, ‘qua in foro Romano homines 
utuntur’, the expression exotict ac forensis. 
is not (as a later note says) an instance 
of ‘coniunctio vocabulorum idem fere 
significantium’. In the note on cam 
Thessaliam (c. 2) on p. 29 the predicative 
amicos of Cato R.R. 5. 3 is irrelevant. 
The original suggestion on p. 33 that 
aures remulceo in the same chapter means 
‘comiter et quiete equum alloqui’ had 
better have been suppressed. On p. 37 
sarcina léuigatos (iv. 1) does not illustrate 
aspritudinem .. . léuwigabit in i. 2. On 
pp. 61 and 67 roncis raucis is a false 
citation of c.g: Apuleius wrote offciosis 
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roncis raucus appellat. On p. wt the 

ee that Apuleius uses ultroneus 

only thrice overlooks vi. 5 and viii. 14. 
These are small points, and do not 


seriously detract from the merit and 
usefulness of the book. 
D. S. ROBERTSON. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


AUGUSTINE AND HIS AGE. 


Henri-Irénée Marrou: Saint Augustin 
et la fin de la culture antique. (Bib- 
liothéque des Ecoles Frangaises 
d’Athénes et de Rome, Fascicule 
CXLV.) Pp. xv+620. Paris: de 
Boccard, 1938. Paper. 

M. Marrovu, whose studies in the 
cultural and intellectual life of the 
Roman Empire are already well known, 
is probably right in thinking that in 
the vast jungle of Augustinian literature 
there is no work which sets out to 
cover quite the field to which he has 
devoted this acute and stimulating 
book. It is not, for example, like G. 
Combés, S. Augustin et la culture clas- 
sique, a study primarily of the classical 
background of Augustine’s own thought, 
nor is it a general account of the 
educational machinery or the cultural 
condition of the Western Empire in 
Augustine’s day. What concerns M. 
Marrou is to examine the essential 
features in the transition from the 
pagan classical culture of the early and 
middle Empire to the Christian culture 
of the Middle Ages, already recogniz- 
able in the days of Cassiodorus, and 
taking distinct shape in those of 
Gregory the Great. For practical con- 
venience in this quest he has chosen to 
build his analysis round the figure of 
Augustine, not only as a typical ‘lettré 
de la décadence’, but as an unrivalled 
example of this transition, with his 
active experience as a_ professional 
teacher both of the old dispensation, 
vir doctissimus et eloquentissimus, and 
of that doctrina Christiana, a Christian 
system of education, whose later char- 
acter his own work did so much to 
determine, and whose structure was so 
profoundly affected by what M. Marrou 
happily terms ‘a cultural osmosis’ from 
the dying past. 

In thus constructing a picture of a 
rapidly changing age around the mental 
evolution of one man there lay of course 
much danger of falling between two 


stools. M. Marrou might either have 
lost hold of Augustine in the com- 
plexities of his age—for what single 
man can ever typify an age?—or he 
might have allowed the dominating 
individuality of his type—and what 
student of Augustine can ever escape 
this sense of a far from normal person- 
ality ?—to distort the lines and blur the 
colours of his general picture. On the 
whole the soundness of M. Marrou’s 
judgment and his comprehensive know- 
ledge of the Augustinian and other 
sources have kept him clear of both 
these dangers. There is inevitably 
something of the artificial in the rather 
rigid parallelism of analysis with which 
Augustine’s own evolution is linked to 
that of his age, and there is inevitably 
some wastage of the reader’s time in 
repetitions of general points already 
made when the particular case of 
Augustine is considered, and in the 
resumption of interrupted or over- 
lapping arguments, especially in the 
second and third parts of the book, 
where the pagan and Christian con- 
ceptions of the Studium Sapientiae are 
successively considered. But, granted 
the task M. Marrou has set himself, it 
is hard to see how much of this could 
be avoided, and there is little waste of 
words on unessentials. 

To students of Augustine’s life and 
writings the book will prove useful in 
several ways. M. Marrou has, it is 
true, little new to say on the much- 
debated problems of Augustine’s earlier 
development, most of which touch his 
main subject only marginally. Thus 
while he appears to attribute little 
cultural importance to the Manichaean 
period, he does insist that ‘Au point de 
vue culturel la conversion d’Augustin 
a été une conversion a la philosophie’, 
although in saying this he is careful to 
dissociate himself from the extreme 
position of Alfaric. But in dealing 
with the central and later periods of 
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Augustine’s life he has succeeded in 
making interesting use of the evidence 
of works of the philosophical and 
ecclesiastical phases, especially of the 
De Musica, the De Doctrina Christiana 
and the De Trinitate, to throw light on 
the development of Augustine’s own 
notion of Christian education and the 
place of the old disciplinae in a world of 
new ideas. But, as M. Marrou points 
out, we know far less directly about 
Augustine’s own mental evolution, in 
spite of his immense literary output, 
after he became identified with the 
evolution of Christian doctrine than we 
know about its earlier stages: there 
is doubtless a good deal more to be 
extracted from the Letters and the 
Sermons, especially the latter, along the 


lines suggested by M. Marrou, than he 
has had room to indicate in the present 
work. 

One serious criticism that can be 
made of the book is that its proofs have 
been read with far too little care. 
Misprints abound, especially in the 
Latin and Greek quotations in the 
footnotes, and although some 110 of 
these have been picked up in the 
formidable list of errata, a further list 
almost as long could be compiled 
without difficulty from those which 
still remain. It is a great pity that so 
useful and learned a book should be 
disfigured in this wholly unnecessary 
way. 

J. N. L. Myres. 

Christ Church, Oxford. 


POSTCLASSICA. 


R. M. RatrenBury and T. W. 
LumsB: Heéliodore, Les Ethiopiques, 
Tome II. Pp. viii+330. Paris: 
‘Les Belles Lettres’, 1938. Paper, 
40 fr. (2) D. Comparetti: Virgilio 
nel Medio Evo, Vol. I. Pp. xxxiv+ 
296. Florence: ‘La Nuova Italia’ 
[1937]. Paper, L. 26 (bound, 32). 
(3) Anders GaAGNER: Florilegium 
Gallicum. Pp.248. Lund: Gleerup, 
1936. Paper, 10 kr. (4) U. E. 
PaoLi: Per una futura edizione delle 
Maccheronée del Folengo. Pp. 52. 
Turin: Chiantore, 1938. Paper. 
(5) S. Piccrotro: Perseus et Andro- 
meda. Pp. 10. Oxford: Blackwell. 
Paper, 2s. (6) C. M. WoopHOUSE: 
A translation of Pope's Sappho to Phaon 
(ll. x7g-end). Pp. 10. Oxford: 
Blackwell, 1938. Paper, 2s. 6d. (7) 
Carmina Hoeuffttiana. Amsterdam, 
1938. Paper. (8) H. WELLER: 
Carmina Latina. Pp. viii+182. 
Tiibingen: Laupp, 1938. Boards, 
RM.6. (g) P. R. Brinton: Fallen- 
tis semita vitae. Pp. 16. Oxford: 
Blackwell, 1938. Paper, Is. 

(1) On the appearance of the first 

volume of Messrs. Rattenbury and 

Lumb’s Heliodorus I spoke (C.R. 


L. p. 65) of the general principles on 
which they have established their text 
and reproduced their stemma codicum. 
They now proceed steadily on their 


way, undeterred by the opposition of 
H. Dérrie and A. Colonna: and their 
new volume seems to me well up to the 
standard of the first and even bettering 
it in the way of explanation and com- 
mentary; I see with satisfaction that 
Mr. Rattenbury has made a liberal and 
wise use of the work of Coraés. (For 
an example of a good note see on 
VIL. 2 to suffer a 
human weakness=to fall in love.) 
Students of the Greek novelists should 
feel much gratitude to the Council of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, who have 
made possible the continuation of this 
work by a grant from the Rouse Ball 
Fund, and we look forward eagerly to 
the appearance of the third and con- 
cluding volume. 

(2) This is the first of two volumes. 
The editor, Giorgio Pasquali, has re- 
printed Comparetti’s text with the 
original pagination in the margins, and 
has revised the citations by giving 
references to the best modern editions 
of the authors quoted, and by freely 
adding from later writers: he contri- 
butes an interesting introduction on the 
sources of Comparetti’s erudition and 
on the criticisms of his method by 
scholars of all countries after the book 
first appeared (1872). We are promised 
an even more drastic revision of the 
texts which will form the appendix to 
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Vol. II: and when this appears, I hope 
that some British publisher will con- 
sider a revision, in the light of all this 
new material, of Benecke’s translation. 

(3) Students of Petronius (for in- 
stance) know how much of the text 
depends on the caprice of an epitomator 
or maker of anthologies. Gagnér 
examines with great care the important 
Florilegium Gallicum, Paris Bibl. Nat. 
Ms. lat. 7647 (formerly in the possession 
of de Thou and Colbert in turn), com- 
paring it with others in Paris, at Arras, 
and at the Escorial : and after working 
out their relationship and giving a list 
of the classical authors excerpted, prints 
the passages from Terence, Plautus and 
the Latin translation of Plato’s Timaeus, 
gives on the left-hand page the text 
as found in the Florilegium and on the 
right-hand page the best text that we 
have of each. A careful and valuable 
piece of work, also useful to editors of 
the Culex and the Aetna. 

(4) I cannot feel much enthusiasm 
for macaronic verse (except perhaps in 
some medieval carols), but there is 
obviously a good deal to be done for the 
text of Teofilo Folengo (Merlin Cocai), 
the last edition by Luzio (Bari 1927-28) 
having paid insufficient attention to 
orthography and metre. Paoli suggests 
many improvements which will have to 
be taken into account when the texts 
are next edited: it is odd that he 
should quote the Quondam fuit factus 
festus from Du Méril’s poor text, 


instead of Wilhelm Meyer’s: or he 
might even have looked at my Oxford 
Book of Medieval Latin Verse, p. 173. 

(5) and (6) Competent elegiacs: the 
Latin version in the style of the 
Heroides, the Greek one perhaps a little 
too Attic. 

(7) Two by Hermann Weller (Y and 
Ara pacis) in elegiacs; two by Vittorio 
Genovesi, Communia Vitae (circulator in 
nundinis) in hexameters, and Vere novo 
(rather pretty) in the metre of the 
thirteenth Epode, though I have some 
doubts of the possibility of nae (ne) in 
the Horatian lyric. 

(8) Here Weller, who is by profession 
an ‘Indologist’ at Tiibingen, collects 
the many poems he has sent in for 
the Hoeufitian competition, several of 
which have won the prize or been 
honourably mentioned, with one addi- 
tion, Hospes Tarentinus, which gained 
the prize in an Italian competition. 
Most of these have been previously 
mentioned in notices in C.R. by me, 
and I will merely repeat my apprecia- 
tion of their elegant style and occasional 
poetical feeling. 

(9) Another translation of Gray’s 
Elegy. I doubt if atavos pagi would 
really convey to a Roman any meaning 
quite like forefathers of the hamlet, but 
there are some ingenious turns, as in 
the stanza about the village Hampden, 
and the whole is readable and attrac- 
tive. 

STEPHEN GASELEE. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN WORLD IN ANCIENT TIMES. 


Eva Matthews SANFORD: The Mediter- 
vanean World in Ancient Times. (In 
‘ The Ronald Series in History’.) Pp. 
xxi+618; 64 plates, 11 maps. New 
York: Ronald Press Company, 1938. 
Cloth, $4.50. 
Tuis fine volume attracts attention by 
the novelty of its form of presentation 
and the richness of its illustration. 
When we look more closely, it appears a 
courageous attempt to represent the his- 
tory of ancient times asa single process, 
not divided arbitrarily over countries and 
ages, and not confined to those sides of 
history that are strictly political or mili- 
tary. What is offered is as full a picture 


of the life of man over a long range as can 
be recovered from the ancient authori- 
ties assisted by illustrated matter drawn 
from many sources. The success of 
such a venture depends partly on ac- 
curacy of detail ; it depends even more 
on its general plan and proportion, its 
power to stir the imagination and— 
closely connected with the last—the 
quality of its illustration. It will be 
better to deal with these more import- 
ant questions first, and to leave the 
question of detail to the last. 

The proportioning of the work de- 
serves very high praise. The early his- 
tory of the Great Kingdoms is neither 
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magnified, nor allowed to dwindle toa 
mere list of names or dynasties. The 
Hellenistic Age and the Roman Empire 
both receive a fair share of attention— 
two critical tests for a book of this 
character. Over a large part of the 
book the ‘ Mediterranean’ scheme is 
successfully applied. Attention is not 
focused only on one group, but the 
Mediterranean world as a whole is again 
and again passed in review. In some 
sections—notably in those dealing with 
the Hellenistic kingdoms and Rome— 
the method seems to fail, and history 
appears, as so often, in a number of 
separate compartments. 

The power of a book to stir the ima- 
gination and evoke the past must be 
tested by each reader for himself. It 
has seemed to the present reviewer that 
this book has no small share of this 
vital quality. Professor Sanford has 
clearly read very widely beyond the 
narrower political histories, and touches 
in passing on life from many sides. 
Whatever the reader's special interests, 
they are likely to be deeply engaged at 
one point or another, and, once engaged, 
they can be fed by the ‘ Reading Lists’, 
which give carefully assorted, short 
bibliographies at the end. 

The illustrations are of decent quality, 
and adequate for their immediate pur- 
pose. It would be unfair to criticize 
the author for omissions, where so much 
is given and where interest is certainly 


renewed again and again. Perhaps it is 
fair to say that success is more obviously 
gained in the eastern section than when 
the choice for the Roman Republic and 
Empire has to be made from a vastly 
greater mass of material. It is a pity 
that coins are not more used. The 
main point is that the illustration is 
always felt somewhere near at hand, 
supporting the text, like a fleet attend- 
ing on a land-army. 

As I have suggested above, absolute 
accuracy—if it means anything at all 
in ancient history—can hardly be de- 
manded from a book of this range. A 
careful study of some sections, how- 
ever, has shown that Professor Sanford 
has selected carefully, commented with 
understanding, and judiciously avoided 
debatable points that cannot be cleared 
up in passing. Summaries of ancient 
history multiply year by year, and the 
reviewer sometimes stops to wonder 
whether it is worth while to do more or 
less the same thing over and over again. 
But the world, happily, does not consist 
only of reviewers, and the steady demand 
for such books proves that there is a 
large class of readers with a passion for 
historical knowledge. This book has 
several notable features to carry it out 
of the ruck, and should give pleasure 
and instruction to a large public. 


HAROLD MATTINGLY. 


British Museum. 


THE GREEKS IN BACTRIA AND INDIA. 


W. W. Tarn: The Greeks in Bactria 
and India. Pp. xviii+540; 1 plate, 
3 maps. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1938. Cloth, 30s. net. 

GREEK adventures in India have usually 

been treated as an episode in Indian 

history. But they have a _ historical 
background, and their origin in the 

Hellenized Middle East distinguishes 

them from other invasions of India. 

Forty years of work, assiduous and 

systematic, enable Dr. Tarn to offer a 

brilliant reconstruction, with the learning 

and critical judgment attested by his 
earlier books. It illustrates the frag- 


mentariness of the written sources that 
while the general index of persons and 


places occupies seventeen pages, that of 
‘principal passages’ fills less than one. 
Of the geographers he makes full use, 
while noting their deficiencies, especially 
those of Pliny and Ptolemy; and his 
interpretation of the coins, which are 
especially valuable for these adventurer- 
dynasties, is ingenious and often origi- 
nal. If one dare ‘ask for more’ where 
so much is given, it would be for 
more frequent reference to terrain and 
physique, in regions so violently con- 
trasted; for an orographical map to 
compare with the sheets of rivers and 
towns ; and for fuller illustrations of the 
coinage than the one plate borrowed 
from the Cambridge History of India. 
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But Dr. Tarn is writing history, not 
numismatics or geography. He has 
‘neither the desire nor the knowledge’ 
to discuss the ‘climatic cycle’. For 
him, the motive power of the whole 
barbarian movement, as well as of the 
Greek conquest, is ‘ not so much hunger 
as imperialism ’, the ‘mental processes’ 
—that is—‘ of some individual or group 
of men’. That these adventurers 
clashed, and ruined each other, was 
misfortune rather than mistake. If 
Eucratides had not been the brilliant 
exponent of his master, Antiochus 
Epiphanes, he might never have crossed 
the Tigris. If Antiochus had not died, 
the ‘Twin Saviours’ might have closed 
in on Parthia, instead of wrecking the 
Bactrian experiment. Euthydemus and 
Demetrius, too, owed much to the 
ability and loyalty of Menander, while 
Menander had his chance in India 
through the accidents which called 
Euthydemus elsewhere. 

Dr. Tarn begins, wisely, with a 
masterly summary of that Seleucid 
‘Middle East’ out of which the Bac- 
trian and the Indian kingdom emerged, 
and of the Hellenizing culture with 
which the policy of the successful 
dynasts was so strongly contrasted, in 
its originality and its effects; realizing 
the ‘rule of justice’ between Greek and 
Bactrian or Indian, of which Alexander 
had dreamed; raising the status, and 
humanizing the conduct, of baronage 
and serfage alike; and explaining the 
long loyalty of the peoples to their rulers, 
and their eventual ability to fend for 
themselves when Greek administrations 
were overthrown, and to create and 
transmit such a culture-hero as Men- 
ander. 


Once on its course, Dr. Tarn’s book 
‘is meant to be as complete as I can 
make it’ (p. xix). It is indeed ex- 
haustive, though far from exhausting, 
This care for arrangement and the 
lucid, almost colloquial style make a 
really great book easy to read and 
enjoy. Independent and often exten- 
sive digressions are far better stored 
here in appendices than squandered in 
the magazines. 

The adventures of Eucratides gain 
coherence and importance, because Dr. 
Tarn has a new reading of the char- 
acter and policy of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes. If Antiochus’ notions were 
behind the times, those of Euthydemus 
and Demetrius were before them; and 
it was the quarrel between these 
notions that left Parthia, not Syria or 
Bactria, to confront Rome eventually. 
Of the Parthians one would gladly 
hear more. Of the Nomad conquest 
probably little more is to be known 
than the causes and effects which Dr. 
Tarn has analysed so ingeniously. And 
he has at last made intelligible the 
military history of the Saca inroad, and 
its eventual check through Chinese 
intervention. 

In literature, as in sculpture and 
coinage (p. 383), ‘Greeks of themselves 
placed their artistic skill at the service 
of a foreign religion, and created for it 
a new form of expression’. How this 
came about, so that ‘ultimately the 
Indian artist reached what he sought’, 
Dr. Tarn has explained in the final 
chapter of a truly adventurous memorial 
of great adventures and their heroes. 


Joun L. Myres. 
Oxford. 


SELEUCID INSTITUTIONS. 


E. BIKERMAN: Institutions des Seleu- 
cides. Pp. 268. Paris: Librairie 
Orientaliste Paul Geuthner, 1938. 
Paper, 120 fr. 

Tuis book, for which much gratitude is 

due to the author, is one of the most 

important which have appeared in the 

Hellenistic field for some time. It is 


not a picture of the Seleucid empire, 
for it does not include what may com- 


prehensively be called the civilization 
of that empire; it treats seven definite 
subjects—royalty, court, army, treasury, 
organization of the kingdom, coinage, 
ruler-cult. Its outstanding feature is 
its quite extraordinary collection of 
material ; the Far East apart, omissions 
seem very few. Discussion is usually 
full, though one or two points which 
one would have expected to meet are 
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absent; and if some things are well 
known, there are many others whose 
handling constitutes a definite advance 
in knowledge; there are many just 
views, some attractive theories, some 
useful lists ; above all, the old and the 
new cities are kept distinct. I cannot 
here particularize the book’s merits— 
everyone interested in Greek Asia will 
read it—though I must emphasize those 
of the chapters on coinage and ruler- 
cult and of the examination of the 
new cities; but I am bound to indicate 
briefly certain weaknesses. A few wild 
statements, a few self-contradictions— 
these could easily have been removed ; 
but in parts of the book the use made 
of the material collected falls behind 
the collection. All literary material, even 
the most absurd stories, is apt to go in on 
one plane as ‘ evidence’; more criticism 
of that evidence is required—had this 
been done, some of the author’s prob- 
lems would have vanished—and_ too 
often the whole of Seleucid history is 
treated as asingle period. It is notice- 
able in this connection that those sub- 
jects which do not depend much on 
literary evidence are distinctly the best 
done. Another thing is that the author 
sometimes sets out to prove a precon- 


ceived theory’; I give two principal in- 
stances. In his long discussion of the 
military colonies (where he may well 
be right that there was more than one 
type) he starts from a belief that there 
were no military cleruchs under the 
Seleucids ; and as (everything else apart) 
the Susa cleruchs are fatal to his theory, 
he dismisses them in one sentence at 
the very end by saying that they were 
troops on active service, which, omitting 
other considerations, is conclusively 
negatived in the inscription itself. 
Again, he believes, and argues at length, 
that any rights which the city had, 
liberty included, were due to the ‘acte 
unilatéral’ of the king, z.e. were his gift. 
This is what Antiochus III claimed; 
but as Antiochus I talks of cuppayia, 
and the people of Larisa in Syria are 
called cvppayo of the kings, he con- 
cludes that the whole system, though 
purely unilateral, was called a cvppayia, 
which is meaningless: he has not 
thought the thing out. The book is 
extremely valuable, and its collection 
of material will be the indispensable 
basis of future study; but it requires 


critical use. 
W. W. TArn. 
Muirtown, Inverness. 


ANCIENT SMYRNA. 


Cecil John Capoux: Ancient Smyrna. 
A history of the city from the earliest 
times to 324 A.D. Pp. xlv+438; 
g plates+3 maps. Oxford: Black- 
well, 1938. Cloth, 25s. 

IN writing a local history it is difficult 

to maintain a happy mean. If the 

author confines himself to the local 
evidence, his history becomes a dis- 
jointed catalogue of isolated events. If 
he aims at a continuous narrative, his 
book expands into a history of the 
world. Dr. Cadoux has compromised 
between these extremes with some skill. 

He has given enough general history 

to make the story of Smyrna intel- 

ligible, and he has ingeniously woven 
into his narrative every piece of infor- 
mation, however trivial, which directly 
concerns his city. 

After a chapter on the physical 
geography of the region he recounts the 


prehistoric monuments of the district 
and the local legends, fitting them into 
the background of Hittite history and 
culture. He next tells the story of 
old Smyrna, dwelling on its claim to be 
the birthplace of Homer. Then, after 
the gap during which it was not a city, 
comes the refoundation by Lysimachus 
and the part played by Smyrna in the 
politics of the Hellenistic age. In this 
section much space is rightly given to 
0.G.I. 229, the treaty concluded in 
242 B.c. between Smyrna and the 
settlers in Magnesia, most of which is 
translated in the text. Dr. Cadoux is 
however disappointingly reserved in his 
interpretation of this difficult document. 
It raises several questions very relevant 
to the social and political background 
of Hellenistic Smyrna. Was Magnesia 
at this date an autonomous city or 
administered by the crown? Was the 
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treaty a synoecism which merged Mag- 
nesia in the territory of Smyrna, or did 
it merely enrol certain inhabitants of 
Magnesia in the citizen body of Smyrna, 
leaving the town and its district in their 
previous status? To these questions 
the author hardly alludes. 

At this point Dr. Cadoux would 
perhaps have been better advised 
to abandon the narrative form. His 
method is to place in chronological 
sequence every datable item of informa- 
tion—except the history of the Jewish 
and Christian communities, to which 
he devotes a separate section—and to 
relegate the meagre residue to two 
chapters describing the monuments, 
institutions and cults. As Smyrna after 
the Roman annexation had no history, 
little is gained by this annalistic tech- 
nique, while the evidence bearing on 
social, economic and cultural life is 
unnecessarily dispersed, and the general 
chapters are starved of much material 
which by rights belongs to them. 

Since the remains above ground are 
scanty and little excavation has been 
done, the section on the monuments is 
based largely on the literary authorities, 
to whose interpretation Dr. Cadoux 
brings an intimate knowledge of the 
modern town. The section on the 
institutions of the city is very weak. 
The author finds difficulty in interpreting 
the epigraphic material, and is betrayed 
into some elementary blunders; svyx\- 
tTuxos, for instance, means a Roman 
senator, not a member of the city 
council, and ‘epwravov denotes 
not the civic treasury but the imperial 
fiscus. It is questionable if the wpurd- 


ves of Smyrna were, as the author 
assumes, equivalent to those of Athens, 
and identical with the tis 
Bovdjjs ; a study of constitutional docu- 
ments from cities nearer to Smyrna would 
have furnished closer parallels to both 
institutions. The author does not com- 
ment on some interesting constitutional 
points raised by L. Robert’s reconstruc- 
tion of two Smyrnaean inscriptions in 
B.C.H. 1924, pp. 331 seqq. (though he 
cites them elsewhere), and he scarcely 
endeavours to trace any development in 
the political life of the city. 

In the narrative chapters Dr. Cadoux 
has made good use of authorities which 
historians tend too often to neglect, the 
biographies and speeches of the sophists, 
and in his chapters on Judaism and 
Christianity he has again done service 
to classical scholarship by tapping 
another source which is little drawn 
upon, the lives, letters, and martyro- 
logies of the saints. Both these series 
of documents throw brilliant light on 
provincial life in the second and third 
centuries A.D., telling us much of the 
social atmosphere of the cities, of the 
tone of local politics, and of the temper 
of the Roman government. 

Despite certain defects in his equip- 
ment Dr. Cadoux has written a useful 
and interesting book. The specialist 
will be grateful for the thoroughness 
with which every scrap of information 
bearing on Smyrna has been collected 
and for the full documentation. The 
general reader will appreciate the clear 
narrative and the vivid pictures of 
ancient life. A. H. M. JONgEs. 

All Souls College, Oxford. 


ROMAN FRONTIERS AND ROADS. 


Quaderni dell’ Impero : Ii Limes Romano 
(I-IX) and Le Grandi Strade del 
Mondo Romano (I-XIII). Rome: 
Istituto di Studi Romani, 1937 and 
1938. Paper, 2 or 3 lire each (ac- 
cording to size). [For details see 
C.R. LII, 158 f. 

InN recent years the Istituto di Studi 

Romani has displayed commendable 

enterprise and activity in encouraging 

scholars of repute to deliver lectures on 
subjects related to the civilization and 


history of imperial Rome: it has also 
provided for publication. The year— 
or rather two years—duly and rightly 
devoted to celebrating the Bimillenary 
of the Founder have witnessed an 
acceleration of tempo in the provision 
of good works. A whole series of 
different ‘Quaderni dell’ Impero’ is 
appearing. Two of them come up tor 
review here, concerning Roman frontiers 
and Roman roads respectively. Mili- 
tary history and geography are excellent 
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topics for the better sort of ‘ vulgariza- 
tion’—they can easily be grasped 
without arduous training or specialized 
knowledge, and eloquent generalizations 
can be tempered and elucidated by 
appeal to plans or photographs. 

Each of these two ‘ quaderni’ com- 
prises a number of separate and self- 
contained studies, ranging in length 
from a dozen to thirty pages or even 
more, and varying in every way 
imaginable, from scope and treatment 
to equipment of plans and plates : some 
of the authors have been content with a 
general survey of established results, 
others furnish detailed information, 
often with reference to recent dis- 
coveries, and precise bibliographical in- 
dications. Only a briefsummary of the 
two series can here be attempted. 

First, the imperial frontiers. N. 
Vulié, ‘Il limes romano in Jugoslavia’, 
gives an outline of the military history 
of his country in the Roman period. 
P. Sticotti, ‘ I] limes delle Alpe Giulie’, 
discusses the mysterious and compli- 
cated defences athwart and flanking the 
Roman military high-road across the 
Julian Alps (Aquileia - Nauportus- 
Emona): unfortunately, the most de- 
tailed of his maps is quite illegible. 
From K. Stade, ‘Il limes romano in 
Germania’, comes a brief but masterly 
account of the longest and best-known 
of the frontiers. S. Paulovics, ‘ I] limes 
romano in Ungheria’, supplies in a 
most welcome form valuable informa- 
tion, illustrated by plans, of the military 
sites of Brigetio, Ulcisia, Campona and 
Intercisa : it has been surmised, and it 
can now be proved, that the legionary 
camp at Brigetio goes back to the time 
of Domitian. C. Willem Vollgraff, 
‘Il limes romano nei Paesi Bassi’, 
summarizes the excavations at Utrecht, 
with their remarkable finds, including 
certain very enigmatic inscriptions, the 
photographs of which intensify one’s 
bewilderment. A. Poidebard, ‘ I] limes 
romano in Siria’, recounts in clear 
fashion the roads and forts in south- 
eastern Syria and in Mesopotamia 
which he discovered and explored: his 
results are both numerous and exciting. 
A. Schober, ‘ I] limes romanoin Austria’, 
and I. A. Richmond, ‘I limites romani 
nella Britannia’, are the latest fascicles 


of this collection — Panaitescu on 
Rumania and Romanelli on Africa have 
not yet turned up. 

The roads of the Empire are dealt 
with by. thirteen contributors. Gaul 
and Germany, in the capable hands of 
A. Grenier and P. Goessler respectively, 
make a fine showing, illustrated by 
numerous maps, sections and photo- 
graphs: together a splendid introduc- 
tion to the whole subject. For wealth 
of material, archaeological or epi- 
graphic, Belgium (J. Breuer), Switzer- 
land (D. Viollier) and Holland (A. W. 
Byvanck) could hardly be expected to 
compete. Eugenia Strong, ‘ Viaggio 
attraverso le strade della Britannia 
romana’, has composed an elegant and 
attractive survey, supported by precise 
and relevant detail, of the roads and 
towns of a province not always suffi- 
ciently studied on the Continent of 
Europe. As for the Danubian lands, 
L. Nagy and N. Vulic deal with 
Hungary and Jugoslavia. E. Panai- 
tescu’s account of the Roman roads in 
Rumania contains a number of clear 
schematic diagrams of the network of 
communications in Dacia and in rela- 
tion to the adjacent provinces. For 
Bulgaria Y. Todorov provides an 
especially valuable amount of informa- 
tion not easily accessible, and good 
surveys of the course both of the 
frontier-road along the Danube and of 
the great imperial highway to Byzan- 
tium, running through Sofia and 
Plovdiv. J. DobiaS might appear 
paradoxical in essaying to write of ‘ Le 
strade romane nel territoriocecoslovaco’. 
Not entirely—he deals with the routes 
of communication northwards from the 
Danube through Bohemia and the Car- 
pathians and furnishes a welcome 
bibliography to the archaeological tinds 
of these regions. The whole subject of 
trade and communications beyond the 
borders of the Empire is highly import- 
ant: it has been considerably elucidated 
here—and would have been yet more if 
the maps provided were not so tiny. 
D. Levi, ‘Le grandi strade romane in 
Asia’, calls up by its title visions of the 
great roads running eastward through 
Phrygia or Pontus to the Cilician Gates 
or the upper waters of the river 
Euphrates: but this study is almost 
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entirely confined to Syria, on which we 
have Poidebard already in another 
function. P. Romanelli (North Africa) 
is valuable on the subject of the coast 
road in Cyrenaica and the limes Tripo- 
litanus (plans): not so good on Numidia, 
where one cannot discover Timgad or 


Lambaesis on his maps. These thirteen 
fascicles do not by any means exhaust 
the subject. There are gaps. Austria, 
Italy and Turkey are promised. But 
not Spain ? 
RONALD SYME. 
Trinity College, Oxford. 


LANGUAGES IN HISTORY AND POLITICS. 


A. C. WooLnER: Languages in History 
and Politics. Pp.xii+167. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1938. Cloth, 
Ios. 6d. 

THis posthumous volume consists of 
what are evidently, for the most part, 
first drafts of chapters for a compre- 
hensive treatise. The author—the late 
Principal of the Oriental College at 
Lahore—had it in mind to define, re- 
late and illustrate a number of problems 
arising from the differences and inter- 
actions of languages as they have in- 
fluenced, and been influenced by, the 
course of social and political history 
and the policies of governments. As 
M. Jules Bloch says in his prefatory 
note, Dr Woolner’s literary executors 
had a difficult decision to make, whether 
or not to publish the work in its un- 
finished state, and they have decided to 
publish mainly because it seemed likely 
to be useful to young students—perhaps 
especially Indian students. 

It is therefore to be judged primarily 
as an introduction, an outline sketch in 
simple language, large in scope but 
modest in pretensions. The sections 
which deal with the Iranian, Indian 
and Semitic groups are, of course, 
written with specialist knowledge; the 
rest, especially those on Greek and 
Latin— which alone come within the 
purview of this notice—are more of 
the nature of compilations at second 
hand. A good deal, accordingly, of the 
information given is that of an elemen- 
tary historical handbook and, in the 
state in which the writer left it, is not 
very clearly brought into relation with 
the problems which he had propounded 
in his opening chapter. Many pages 
have the character of brief and some- 
what disjointed notes rather than argu- 
ment built up into paragraphs, or of 
almost continuous quotation or para- 


phrase from other authors—Bouchier 
on Spain and Roman Africa, Hubert on 
the Celts, Brunot on the French lan- 
guage, and articles in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica; Bury’s Greece is cited in the 
1900 edition; and the page or two on 
the Greek period in Bactria and India 
would have been very different if Dr 
Woolner had lived to read Tarn’s latest 
volume. 

The account of the Greek dialects is 
on the traditional lines—and, by the 
way, omits Phocian, Locrian, Elean 
and Aetolian in the enumeration of the 
‘West Greek’ group, which is simply 
equated with ‘Dorian’. We are told 
that ‘from the time of the Macedonian 
Empire Greek produced no more litera- 
ture of the first rank’, which is a little 
hard on Plutarch and Lucian—not to 
mention the New Testament. There are 
also some inaccuracies in detail—which 
would no doubt have been corrected by 
Dr Woolner, and might well have been 
corrected by his editors: for instance, 
Psammetichus’s experiment to discover 
the primitive language (Hdt. ii, 2) is 
ascribed to ‘a Phrygian king’; Alex- 
ander’s victory at Gaugamela ‘ opened 
the way to Mesopotamia’ —he had 
marched 300 miles across Mesopotamia 
to reach the battlefield ; ‘ Asia Minor’ 
became a Roman possession in 64 B.c.— 
more or less true for eastern Anatolia, 
but 70 years late for Roman ‘Asia’. 

But such criticism does much less 
than justice to the author’s intention, 
to what he would have made of the book 
if he had lived to finish it, and to him- 
self, as a gifted and devoted teacher. 
Fragmentary as it is—and designed 
above all to be serviceable to the be- 
ginner—it is nevertheless informed by a 
wide and humane scholarship. 

A. F. GILEs. 

University of Edinburgh. 
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VIATOR AUDI: SI LIBET, INTUS VENI. 


G. Raskin: Handelsreclame en soort- 
gelijke praktiyken bij Gricken en 
Romeinen. Pp. xv+144; 10 plates, 
14 figures. (Katholieke Universiteit 
te Leuven, Philologische Studién, 
Teksten en Verhandelingen, Nrs 
13-15.) Louvain (Brabangonnestraat, 
88), 1936. Paper, 28 fr. 

THIS is a report, not a review—for 

which I have neither space nor know- 

ledge. It is also an actio gratiarum for 

a most excellent book, written with a 

thoroughness which owes nothing to 
dantry, and with a rare modesty and 

umour. Unlike Mr. Earnest Elmo 
Calkins, whom he cites, Dr. Raskin 
does not believe that ‘ with the excep- 
tion of school-teaching and the print- 
ing-press advertisement is the greatest 
factor in the education of mankind’; 
but he does, without extravagance, 
recognize its importance in social life; 
he understands its technique and its 
range; and his work on its Greek 
and Roman aspects is far more than 
the ‘mere introduction’ which he 
calls it. 

There was less then than now, it 
seems, of extravagance and vulgarity. 
Lomentum flos Uticense ex lacte asinino— 
on a soap-box; more urbico lavatur et 
omnia commoda praestantur (or omnis 
humanitas praestatur)—these are modest 
claims; and even the poulterer who 
knew his Virgil can hardly be blamed 
for allowing a lady client to recite to 
him 

dum montibus umbrae 
lustrabunt convexa, polus dum sidera pascet, 
semper honos nomenque. tuum laudesque 
manebunt. 


Of consciously untruthful puffing there 
was no doubt plenty;! but of the 
cynical dishonesty of today there seems 
to be none: appeal is made to the 
spontaneous desires of the customer, 
not to implanted fears and managed 
gullibility. 

Dr. Raskin throws his net wide and 
includes many forms of attraction 
which a pedant might have missed— 
window-dressing, the smart turn-out of 
the vendor (st quem forte emptorem 
splendor vestis posset adducere), the trichila 
umbriferis frigida arundinibus of the 
Copa, even the ten years’ monopoly of 
a new dish enjoyed by the cooks of 
Sybaris. Pliny’s reference to réclame 
touristique is not passed over: Egypt 
is ferax miraculorum commendatrixque 
terra. There is a section on Martial’s 
puffs, in the course of which an egre- 
gious modern is quoted: ‘the only 
genuine professional man of letters is 
the advertisement writer; the rest are 
dilettants’. 

The illustrations are roughish, but 
they are interesting and serve their 
turn. There are businesslike biblio- 
graphies, and a Stellenregister—literary 
and epigraphical. This is a book 
which should be translated at once into 
a tongue more widely understood. 

D. C. MACGREGOR. 

Balliol College, Oxford. 


! Mr. T. H. Tylor has drawn my attention to 
Digest. XVIII. 1. 43 :—Ea quae commendandi 
causa in venditionibus dicuntur, si palam appa- 
reant, venditorem non obligant, veluti si dicat 
servum speciosum, domum bene aedificatam : 
at si dixerit hominem litteratum vel artificem, 
praestare debet : nam hoc ipso pluris vendit. 


ROMAN 


Lillian M. Witson: The Clothing of 
the Ancient Romans. (The Johns 
Hopkins Studies in Archaeology, 
No. 24.) Pp. xiiit+178; 95 plates 
(one in colour), and 2 drawings in 
text. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press (London: Milford), 1938. 


Cloth, 22s. 6d. 
In 1924 Miss Wilson published an 
exhaustive work on The Roman Toga (see 
C.R. XX XIX. 131), in which she exam- 


DRESS. 


ined the shape of the toga at various 
periods in the light of literary and monu- 
mental evidence, and gave practical 
directions for the reconstruction of the 
different types. In the present work, 
published fourteen years later, she has 
extended her studies to embrace all 
forms of Roman clothing. It is not sur- 
prising that the book shows no sign of 
haste. It is clearly the result of very 
patient work in the principal Museums 


/ 
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and of the use of all available literary 
information. She prefaces the main 
theme with short, but clear and useful, 
descriptions of the materials, colours, 
methods of dyeing, spinning, weaving 
and fulling, of instruments for sewing 
and fastening, and of the jewellery used 
in connexion with Roman dress. She 
also discusses the different shades of 
purple used by the Romans, and gives a 
coloured plate showing their wide range. 

In dealing with the form of the toga, 
Miss Wilson epitomizes her account 
given in the work already mentioned, 
since she sees no reasons for departing 
from the conclusions therein arrived at. 
The toga, as the Roman garment par 
excellence, naturally has pride of place in 
any account of Roman clothing, and 
there can be little doubt that Miss 
Wilson’s descriptions of its shape are in 
the main correct. The essential form 
of the toga, a segment of a circle with 
some shaping, remains throughout its 
long history, but there are very import- 
ant modifications. The tendency is for 
the overfolded upper portion (forming 
sinus and ultimately contabulatio) to in- 
crease in size, while the lower portion 
diminishes. This becomes clear froma 
comparison of the Arringatore of the 
third century B.c. with sculptures of 
the Antonine and later periods. On the 
other hand the undergarment, the tunic, 
tended to lengthen under oriental influ- 
ence. Generally speaking, Roman gar- 
ments are distinguished from modern 
by the absence of elaborate fitting and 
shaping. 

As regards Roman clothing other 
than the toga, Miss Wilson follows the 
same methods, viz. use of literary de- 
scriptions coupled with an intensive 
study of the monuments. She identifies 
the various cloaks (military and civil), 
though she fairly admits the difficulty 


in some cases, and devotes separate 
chapters to the dress of Roman women 
and children. The valuable directions 
for the reconstruction of the principal 
garments, which were a feature of her 
work on the toga, are given here also, 
accompanied by a wealth of illustrative 
material. This lends a very practical 
value to the work as a guide to Roman 
dress in connexion with plays and 
pageants. 

It is impossible in the space available 
for a short review to discuss numerous 
points of detail which naturally occur 
in a work of this kind. A few of special 
interest may be noted, such as the 
conservative tendency in the dress of 
Roman women, which changed but 
little in form as compared with the 
toga of the men; the derivation of 
certain types of ecclesiastical and aca- 
demic dress from the Roman, for 
example the dalmatic from the tunic, 
the chasuble from the paenula or casula, 
and the cope and academic gown from 
the lacerna or birrus; the cumbersome 
character of the toga, which led to its 
being supplanted in everyday use by the 
handier Jaena or lacerna. Apropos of 
the lacerna, Miss Wilson denies that 
it had a bad reputation. Though she 
has made very thorough use of literary 
references to Roman costume, she does 
not allude to the well-known passage of 
Juvenal where the young rake shows off 
to his lacernatae amicae. This is evi- 
dence that the wearing of the lacerna 
was regarded as a sign of a ‘fast’ 
woman, though perhaps only because it 
was essentially a masculine cloak. 

Miss Wilson’s work is deserving of 
high praise, and it will be indispensable 
to all students of Roman dress. 


F. H. MARSHALL. 
King’s College, London. 


A HISTORY OF GREEK. 


An Outline of the History of the Greek 
Language, with particular Emphasis on 
the Koine and the subsequent Periods. 
By Procope S. Costas. Pp. 143. 
Chicago: Ukrainian Academy of 
Sciences of America, 1936. Paper. 

In this book we have an outline sup- 


ported by copious references: these 
occupy almost two-thirds of the space, 
and the rest is too little for any but 
brief treatment of the subject. The 
early and classical periods are disposed 
of in 13 pages; 35 serve for the Koine; 
the remainder, just on half the book, 
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are given to the Modern Vernacular 
and its dialects and to the Language 
Question. The writer has attempted 
to put in more details than are com- 
patible with this small scale: a broader 
sketch would have had a better chance 
of success. 

The best chapter is that on the 


Language Question. The author 
writes with moderation, inclining 
towards a_ simplified hatharévousa. 


On foreign words he is against the 
extreme demoticists and takes up a 
stand for linguistic purity. But even 
here I feel that he has rather ‘got up’ 
the subject than written from any deep 
familiarity with it. In particular I find 
no mention of the important semi- 
demotic books of the eighteenth cen- 
tury: the works of Nektarios, Pepanos, 
Meletios, Dorotheos and the rest ; and 
this neglect the author shares with most 
of the writers on this question: he 
has not in any way gone beyond them. 
The very short chapter on the modern 
dialects is not good. It contains hardly 
more than a résumé of the attempts 
made to divide Greece up into dialect 
areas. Not a few errors and careless 
statements are to be noted. On p. 38 
we are told that the dialogue of Attic 
tragedy was indebted to Epic for 
‘forms like the genitive in -ow, the 
omission of the augment, etc.’ Ch. VI, 
Characteristics of the Modern Vernacular, 
contains much that is misleading. For 
dropped initial vowels he gives as 


examples 7)uépa and €)86. On p. 99 
the change from adeAdds to adepdos is 
brought under the same heading as that 
from dporpoy to adétpt. On p. 104 we 
are told that ‘verbs in -dw and -é@ 
are constantly encroaching upon each 
other.’ The fact is that the -dm verbs, 
borrowing -odmev and -odv from the -éw 
verbs, have gained almost the entire 
field, except the Islands; in some dis- 
tricts the -é# conjugation has shrunk 
to and fa, Ceis, Set. To write 
(p. 117): ‘ Sp@pa (in the ancient lan- 
guage) food, meat, but in the modern 
language it means rubbish, filth, stench,’ 
is very misleading, for the ancient word 
is TO Bp@pa,, connected with 
and the modern is 7 Spoya, a later 
formation from Bpouéw. This is very 
loose work. The author’s English is 
weak. ‘Flexible verbs’ (p. 102) must 
be for ‘reflexive’; ‘rather impassion- 
ately ’ (p. 93) is perhaps for ‘somewhat 
passionately’; on p. 84 I find ‘in- 
finished’. ‘ Apposite’ on p. 130 I cannot 
understand at all. The longish slip of 
errata by no means exhausts the mis- 
prints: on p. 113 ddwp must be for rip, 
Tyrana on p. 35 is for Tyana. 

There is a useful bibliography, which 
however omits Gertrude Robinson’s 
History and Cartulary of Carbone; and 
the judicious reader will find this and 
the very full references in the notes a 
good guide to the much-scattered litera- 
ture of the subject. 


Oxford. R. M. DAwKINs. 


THE COMPLETION OF WALDE-HOFMANN, VOLUME I. 


Lateinisches etymo- 
logisches Worterbuch. Lieferungen 10, 
11. Heidelberg: Winter, 1937, 1938. 
Paper, RM. 1.50, 2.10. 

In these two parts Hofmann deals with 

the words from ischiadicus to lympha. 

As we have come to expect from him, 

the work has been carried out with the 

utmost thoroughness and fulness of 
teference. Most of the articles have 


been much enlarged since the second 
edition and many have been greatly 
improved, e.g. iubeo, iugerum, iugum, 
iuvencus, lacrima, laevus, lana, lares. A 
great number of rare words are intro- 
duced for the first time, e.g. tutta, lacca, 

NO. CCCLXXVIII. 


VOL. 


lactoris, langa, but few readers of Latin 
will find much interest in these. In 
spite of the great resources which Hof- 
mann has at his command and the 
wonderful skill and thoroughness with 
which he uses them, it is striking that 
such common words as, e.g., /aedo, lappa 
are still unexplained. The etymologies 
now proposed for many words, e.g. 
iuxta, lactes, laena, laetus, lamina, landica, 
lanista, lanterna, lanx, locus, are definitely 
an advance upon those of the second 
edition. 

But the most interesting pages are 
those in the eleventh part, in which 
Hofmann, having now reached the end 

c 
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of his first volume, can write his preface 
and provide the bibliography. In the 
former he tells how Streitberg in 1918 
entrusted him with the new edition of 
Walde’s dictionary, in preparation for 
which, as also for his Indogermanic 
Dictionary, its distinguished author had 
carefully surveyed all the relevant lin- 
guistic literature until that year. When 
Hofmann took over, he had not only 
to carry on this survey of an ever- 
increasing field from 1918 onwards, but 
he also realized that, if the fullest use 
were to be made of the dictionary, he 
would have to incorporate in it a great 
amount of philological and statistical 
information in addition to the purely 
comparative and linguistic. Fortun- 
ately the materials gathered together at 
Munich for the Thesaurus were ready to 
his hand, and it is to this that we owe 
the definitive statements about theforms, 
compounds, and date of appearance ot 
the various words. This work can 
never be out of date. It is based upon 
a sure foundation and is of the greatest 
service now, for otherwise this informa- 
tion would have been fully available 
only when the Thesaurus is complete. 
Five parts of Hofmann’s work had been 
published when in 1932 appeared the 
etymological dictionary of Ernout- 
Meillet, in which the same philological- 
statistical method is introduced by 
Ernout. It might have been thought 
that after this there was no more need 
for Hofmann to continue this part of 


his scheme, but as he pointed out in 
Indogermanische Forschungen 55. 306, the 
French work is not reliable on this 
side, and indeed no work not based 
upon the Thesaurus material could be 
reliable. He has therefore in the suc- 
ceeding issues continued as he did in 
the first five, and it is abundantly clear 
that particularly in the fields of mor- 
phology and word-formation and com- 
position he has done great service for 
which he deserves our warm gratitude. 

He also explains why he has found it 
necessary to make the articles so full 
and exhaustive, even bringing back 
from oblivion guesses and suggestions 
of former scholars which had been later 
rejected. In fhe light of wider and 
deeper knowledge of the Indogermanic 
languages, and particularly of their less- 
known dialects, many of these guesses 
are now seen to be sounder than they 
were once thought to be. And even 
when he himself does not think they 
are so, Hofmann rightly holds that, 
where there is a reasonable doubt, all 
relevant information should be open to 
the student. 

In pp. 842-72 he gives corrections 
and additions from the literature since 
1930, when the first part of the new 
edition was published. The _biblio- 
graphy (pp. xili-xxxii) is full and up to 
date and should be most useful. 


P. S. NOBLE. 
University of Aberdeen. 


FUNCTION VERSUS ETYMOLOGY IN THE TEACHING OF 
GRAMMAR. 


H. R. StokoE: The Understanding of 
Syntax. Pp. x + 274. London: 
Heinemann, 1937. Cloth, ros. 6d. 

THE publication of this book should 

give pleasure to all teachers of Latin 

who, like the reviewer, have found 
students’ ignorance of English syntax 

a great obstacle to the learning of Latin. 
Mr. Stokoe claims that the gram- 

matical terminology at present in use 

is badly defined and often illogical and 
inaccurate. The first chapter, ‘ad- 
dressed primarily to those who teach’, 
is devoted to criticism of the termino- 
logy and definitions in grammar-books 


now in use, and in particular of some 
of the recommendations in the ‘ Report 
of the Joint Committee on Grammatical 
Terminology’ (revised 1911, London, 
John Murray, 1935, price 6d.), with 
which modern textbooks presumably 
comply. The chief criticism is that 
the attempt is still made to treat the 
Parts of Speech as a classification of 
words into so many exclusive classes. 
The resulting confusion between ety- 
mology and function is bound to mystify 
the most intelligent of school-children. 
The criticism is justified. In the ex- 
position of syntax throughout the book, 
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care is taken to ensure that the function 
of a word in a particular sentence shall 
be understood, whatever Part of Speech 
it may be ‘etymologically’. For this 
reason alone the book deserves great 
praise. 

In spite of its price, the book is in- 
tended for the study of school-children, 
which perhaps explains the profusion 
of heavy type and italics, and the re- 
verberant repetitions that often make 
one feel that a steam hammer is being 
used to crack an egg-shell. Chapters 
I-4 are introductory, and the exposition 
of syntax proper, on the lines laid down 
in the opening chapters, begins with 
Chapter 5. The book is right in in- 
sisting on the application of logical 
thought to the study of syntax, but 
Chapter 3, on ‘‘“‘ Definition” and 
“Statement ”’, with its insistence on 
Formal Logic, may be dangerous. Log- 
ical treatment of syntax does not mean 
that logic is necessarily to be found in 
it. If the chapter is retained in a sub- 
sequent edition, a warning to this effect 
should be added. It is not certain that 
the author has not fallen into his own 
trap when he appeals (pp. 81 ff.) to the 
superior logic of Latin, eg. to show 
that ‘If a Verb has two Objects, they 
cannot be Objects of the same kind’. 
The fact that Latin normally makes 
the person the subject in the passive 
construction of the verbs ‘to ask’ and 
‘to teach’ does not prove that the 
second Object (the thing) was in origin 
‘Cognate’ (a term, by the way, that 
Mr. Stokoe, had he been consistent, 
would have refused to apply to all types 
of Internal Object). It may have been 
so, but it is doubtful if the distinction 
was present to the Latin mind. When 
Homer says uv paxpov, can 
Sopu be ‘Cognate’? What would be 
the Passive of Caesar A eduos frumentum 
flagitat? See Caes. B.C. 1, 71, I. 
Authoritative opinion now classifies 
these verbs apart from those with 


which the second Object is more 
obviously ‘Cognate’. See Schmalz- 
Hofmann, pp. 382 ff.; Delbriick, Vergl. 
Synt. (1893) I, p. 384; Léfstedt, Syn- 
tactica I, pp. 194 ff.; Bennett, Lat. Lang., 
p. 187. 

Other points which call for brief 
criticism are the following: 

P. 68. ‘INSTRUMENTAL is the name 
for Case-forms found in early Latin... .’ 
No separate Case-form for the Instru- 
mental is extant in Latin, syncretism 
having taken place before the earliest 
remains. 

P. 69. The explanation of the Gen. 
with obliuiscor as due to the ellipse of a 
noun meaning something like ‘ nature’ 
or ‘appearance’ is unlikely. 

P. 73. The Gen. is not used with 
rvéfert in classical Latin. 

P. 120. No realization is shown of 
the fact that the Infinitive termination 
was originally a Locative or Dative 
case, and not Accusative. Hence, on 
p. 158 below, the use of the Infinitive 
form adverbially in Latin is actually 
denied. What else is the origin of the 
Prolative Infinitive? After reading this 
section, what will a schoolboy make of 
paratus with the Infin. or Plautus’ ueni 
petere argentum ? 

Although the above criticisms show 
that the book is not entirely to be 
trusted in historical explanations of 
Latin constructions, these do not form 
an essential part of it. Its exposition 
of sentence construction and its de- 
finition and application of grammatical 
terms are admirable. The references 
to parallel Latin constructions will 
make it extremely useful to the be- 
ginner in Latin. It does valuable work 
in clearing up difficulties that beset the 
schoolboy, and it will have to be taken 
into account in the compilation of future 
school text-books. 


E. C. Woopcock. 


University of Manchester. 
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SOME AMERICAN ANNUALS. 


Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. 
Vols. XLVI-XLVIII. Pp. 223, 225, 
208. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press (London: Milford), 
1935-7. Cloth, 8s. 6d. each. 

Yale Classical Studies. Vol. V. Pp. 
304; 85 figures. New Haven: Yale 
University Press (London: Milford), 
1935- Cloth, 13s. 6d. 

Transactions and Proceedings of the A mert- 
can Philological Association. Vols. 
LXVI-LXVIII. Pp. vii+ 313 + cxiv, 
vV+374+cxi, v+506+cvii. Lancas- 
ter, Pa.: Lancaster Press (Oxford : 
Blackwell), 1935-7. Cloth. 

Ir many good things in these seven 

volumes may be passed over here, it is 

because the scholars to whom they will 
be of most service are sure to be led to 
them by the systematic bibliographies, 
or because the little that I have room 
to say on them would not help. Thus 

W. C. Greene’s articles in the first and 

second of the Harvard annuals must be 

mentioned titulo tenus: ‘Fate, Good, 
and Evil, in Early Greek Poetry’, and 

‘in Pre-Socratic Philosophy’. Of the 

rest of XLVI :—Four pages on ‘ Final 

Nu in Herodotus and lonic Inscrip- 

tions’, by J. F. C. Richards, deserve 

to be read by any editor of Greek who 
will face questions of v or no v. In 

‘Roman Descriptions of Personal Ap- 

pearance in History and Biography’, 

E. C. Evans brings physiognomic 

writings to bear upon Suetonius, the 

S.H.A., and others; but perhaps she 

distinguishes too little between per- 

manent features and occasional bearing, 
and overworks resemblances between 
texts of the two kinds. W. van Ingen 
deals with ‘The Kylix by the Foundry 

Painter in the Fogg Museum’. ‘A 

Problem in the Ichneutae of Sophocles’, 

by F. R. Walton, studies the fragments 

of that play in the light of a ritual 
inscription. In ‘Perseus and Deme- 

trius’ C. F. Edson shows Perseus as a 

victim of Roman highhandedness and 

vilification. XLVII has much for the 

Platonist: G. F. Else on ‘The Ter- 

. minology of the Ideas’, and J. A. Noto- 

poulos on ‘The Divided Line of the 

Republic.’ H. J. Rose, on ‘Some Pas- 

sages of Latin Poets’, deals with the 


sneezes in Catullus XLV; Hor. C. I. 
xxiii (‘spring’s arrival has made every 
branch bristle with quivering leaves’; 
inuleus is ‘mule-colt’, and mules were 
in good repute); Prop. III. xxiv. 7 f. 
(yoseo . . . candor are in an ‘ imperfect 
proportion ’ or ‘ rhetorical enthymeme’, 
which he illustrates from Latin and 
Greek); Cic. Tusc. I. 94; Consol. ad 
Liuiam 379 (read alte nata quod es ...); 
Manil. II. 672 (una sub imagine ‘with 
the same coat-of-arms’), V. 542 (nauagia, 
vavayia); Juv. V. 104 (glanis, glaucus, 
gladius? SeeC.R. LII. passim), 142 ff. 
(into which he reads a tame monkey, 
‘greencoat’: see the scholium), VI. 158 
(stet), 223 f. (read ‘ hoc uolo, sic iubeo.’ sed 
mox, eliminating ergo, and with it sit pro 
vatione uoluntas). B. Otis treats ‘ The 
Argumenta of the so-called Lactantius’ 
in relation to Ov. Met.; R. Schlaifer, 
‘ Greek Theories of Slavery from Homer 
to Aristotle’ (summarized in L’Anné 
philologique XI); J. Whatmough, ‘A 
New Khaetic Inscription’. In XLVIII, 
C. M. Bowra has a long paper on Pind. 
Pyth. ii; J. H. Finley finds that Milton 
owed much to Horace; Eva M. San- 
ford discusses ‘Nero and the East’; 
S. Dow publishes Athenian decrees of 
216-2; Dow and Edson, in ‘ Chryseis’, 
argue that Philip V was the son of 
Demetrius II by a concubine; and in 
‘ Tusca Origo Raetis’, which he denies, 
Whatmough replies with heat, yet effec- 
tively, to a critic ‘on this side’. 

Half the Yale volume is taken up by 
M. I. Rostovtzeff with ‘ Dura and the 
Problem of Parthian Art’, preliminary 
to his book since published ; and there 
is a long article by A. R. Bellinger and 
C. B. Welles on ‘A Third-Century 
Contract of Sale from Edessa in 
Osrhoene’. ‘ Dramatic Construction of 
Tacitus’ Annals’, by C. W. Men- 
dell, will interest all who are fascin- 
ated and puzzled by that historian’s 
art; though I for one should not call it 
dramatic art. The shortest item in the 
book, but rich in promise, is ‘ The 
Literary Tradition concerning Hermias 
of Atarneus’, by D. E. W. Wormell, 
which lightens the darkness of an inter- 
esting age. 

With no fewer than eighteen articles 
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(to say nothing of abstracts) in the 
least multifarious of three volumes, 
T.A.P.A. is nonplussing, and I must 
make shift with notes on some items of 
special interest to me. In LXVI:— 
‘Zeus the Father in Homer’, by G. M. 
Calhoun, shows that Zeus is dvak, 
‘master of the house’, never BactXevs, 
in the Jiiad and the Odyssey. ‘ Diony- 
sus in the Bacchae’, by G. M. A 
Grube, brings the play, and especially 
the ‘palace miracle’, to its senses. 
A. P. Wagener writes on ‘Putting 
the Best Foot Forward’: right and left 
(or wrong) foot first, in phrase and in 
art. In LXVII:—A. Diller’s short 
paper ‘Incipient Errors in Manu- 
scripts ’ may do much service to students 
of MSS. (e.g., ‘ homoeoteleuta are readily 
omitted anywhere, whether they coin- 
cide with lines or not’). ‘The Text of 
Valla’s Translation of Thucydides’, by 
R. I. W. Westgate, will foster caution 
in the use of translations as evidence 
for readings in their originals; ‘ what 
Valla read’ will never be ascertained 
while his version, known to us only 
in bad copies, lies unpublished in 
the Vatican Library. ‘Indications of 


Parody in Aristophanes’, by A. C. 
Schlesinger, lists and classifies passages 
(but does not qualify enough: e.g., in 
Ach. 449 parody is tempered by untragic 
rovti, and in Kn. 1243 by an untragic 
anapaest). ‘Classical Philology and 
Humanism ’, by W. Jaeger, deserves to 
be published apart and widely read. 
In LXVIII:—W. A. Oldfather gives 
salutary ‘ Suggestions for Guidance in 
the Preparation of a Critical Index Ver- 
borum’. An essay which may miss its 
proper meed of attention, just because 
it deals with so much, is B. E. Perry’s 
‘ Viewing Things Separately’, on some 
qualities of the early Greek mind which 
led, in language, to such things as ana- 
coluthon and eipopévy ; in a larger 
way, to such features of composition as 
have lately been studied by B. A. van 
Groningen (see J. Tate’s summary in 
C.R. LI. 174, which Perry quotes at 
length); and to such differences, in 
works of the same author, as between 
the Zeus of the rest of Aeschylus and 
the Zeus of the Prometheus, who was so 
shocking to Farnell. 
E. HARRISON. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


J. Enoch POWELL: Greek in the University. 
An Inaugural Lecture. Pp. 14. London: 
Milford, 1938. Paper, Is. 

HERE once again is the familiar but always 

interesting spectacle of a professor of Greek 

endeavouring to justify his own existence. Pro- 
fessor Powell’s view of the methods and aims of 

Greek teaching in the university is a conserva- 

tive one: he seems to imply that composition 

and textual criticism should be the main exer- 
cises, even for the pass-student. For these 
exercises he makes the traditional claim that 
they cultivate taste and discrimination ; in par- 
ticular, the repeated attempt to translate shoddy 

English into Greek gives the student a distaste 

for shoddy English ‘ which tends to purify and 

Strengthen his own writing’. Professor Powell 

does not answer Housman’s wicked observation 

that ‘ probably no class of students write Eng- 
lish much worse’. He also holds ‘that it is 
possible for any pass-student to take away from 

a course in Greek, not only some insight into 

the process of reasoning by which sound judge- 

ments about a text may be arrived at, but in 
general a disposition to treat statements on 
their own merits and not on those of the 
authorities from whom they emanate, an eye 
sharpened to detect special pleading, false argu- 
mentation, and hocus-pocus’; and further, that 
since we cannot criticize a Greek text intelli- 
gently without knowing something of the history 
of its transmission, Greek studies involve an 


insight into the history of culture as a whole. I 
hope Professor Powell is right on the first point 
and the psychologists wrong. And certainly 
even the most disillusioned of us, who may be 
inclined to see in his ‘ pass-students’ the elder 
brothers of Macaulay’s schoolboy, will wish 
him and them every success in the ambitious 
task outlined in this lecture. 
E. R. Dopps. 


Oxford. 


R. PFEIFFER: Die Netzfischer des Aischylos 
und der Inachos des Sophokles. Pp. 62. (Sb. 
d. Bayerischen Akademie d. Wiss., Phil.- 
hist. Abt., Jahrgang 1938, Heft 2.) Munich: 
Beck, 1938. Paper. 

PFEIFFER re-edits the papyrus fragments 

ascribed to the ArkrvovAxoi, and suggests that 

Fragment b belongs to a prologue—a not 

impossible conjecture—and that Fragment a 

gives the end of this prologue, in which the 

fisherman, confronted by the strange catch, 
cries for help in dragging it ashore. The 
satyr-chorus responded in a scene resembling 
that in which Eirene is brought to light in the 

Peace. Pfeiffer makes one or two fresh sug- 

gestions for the completion of fragmentary 

lines, and his discussion is generally useful and 
interesting ; but rAnpoo’ avdpaow for the end 
of a trimeter is not likely to find much favour. 

A footnote on p. 9 connects the epithet @uaifoos, 
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applied to Zeus in Aesch. Suff/. 584, with the 
ancient etymology of Zevs, Znvos, as connected 
with (qv (see especially Plato, Craty/. 396a, 8’ 
ing suggestion. 

The discussion of the Tebtunis fragments of 
the /nachos is very thorough, and the interpre- 
tation of the fragments is advanced by it in 
many points. Sophoclean authorship is well 
supported against the doubts of Kérte and 
Wilamowitz, and the dating before 425 B.C., in 
which an allusion to the play seems to be made 
in the Acharnians, appears probable. Not 
much can be made of the plot; but Pfeiffer 
thinks that Inachos had been reduced from 
magnificence to misery by the unrequited love 
of Zeus for his daughter, that Fragment 2 con- 
tains part of an altercation between Inachos 
and Hermes, that Hermes returns in Frag- 
ment 1, wearing the cap of darkness (on which 
there are some good notes on pp. 33-6) but 
blowing his pipe, to the mystification of the 
satyrs, and that after scenes in which Argos 
and Iris figured—the latter as messenger of 
Hera—all ended well, Io becoming perhaps 
a priestess of Hera, and the satyrs being set 
free from their bondage as shepherds to Inachos. 
Some of this is speculative, though not incon- 
sistent with such evidence as there is. It is 
naturally not difficult to criticize small points in 
the commentary ; e.g. I cannot agree with the 
interpretation of mporépwy on p. 32; but the 
arguments given are generally sound as well as 
exhaustive. A.W. PICKARD-CAMBRIDGE. 


Gustavus PRZYCHOCKI: De Menandri Comici 
codice in Patriarchali Bibliotheca Constanti- 
nopolitana olim asservato. Accedunt tabulae 
II et catalogus Bibliothecae. Pp. 46. (Polska 
Akademia Umiejetnogci, Archiwum Filolo- 
giczne NR 13.) Cracow: Gebethner and 
Wolff, 1938. Paper. 

Cop. Vinbos. Hist. GR. 98 (Nessel) olim 49 

contains catalogues of seven Constantinople 

libraries, all in one hand, with the addition of 
one by another scribe. Each catalogue, with 
one exception, names the library to which it 
refers. The exception (No. 4) is far the most 
interesting, for its second entry is rod pevdvdpou 
Tas Kwuwhlas bras Tas eixoo.réooapas Kal 
abras 6 Kip 6 Wedrdbs, and the 
twentieth is Kkwuwdia, cal dév exer 7d 
tékos. These entries have long been known, 
but Krumbacher branded them as a fraud, and 
they have had a bad press. Przychocki, who 
publishes two photographs of the MS., one of 
which shows the Menander entry, argues that 
catalogue No. 4 is excerpted from an authentic 
catalogue of the Patriarchal Library at Con- 
stantinople, perhaps compiled by Theodosius 

Zygomala, Patriarchal Notary from 1565 to 

1575. He accepts Sathas’s suggestion that all 

the lists in the Vienna MS. were made for 

Busbequius, with the modification that they were 

probably sent to him after his return from Con- 

stantinople in 1562. The evidence is compli- 
cated, but the case seems strong. Catalogue 

No. 4, which is printed in full, makes a favour- 

ably matter-of-fact impression, and Przychocki 


concludes that codices of Menander and Phile- 
mon really stood on the Patriarch’s shelves in 
the lifetime of Shakespeare. It certainly seems 
at least likely that they were there well after 
the close of the dark ages. There are similar 
entries in No. 8, but these Przychocki regards 
as fraudulent. He expresses no hope of the 
survival of the Menander or the Philemon, but 
he suggests that Psellus’ commentary may 
possibly still exist, and that hence some dim 
fresh light may yet fall on the New Comedy. 

D. S. ROBERTSON. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 


J. P. HooGLanp: Longinus, Over het Ver- 
hevene. Vertaling met inleiding en opmer- 
kingen. Pp. 166. Groningen: de Waal, 
1936. Paper. 

THIS is the first translation of ‘ Longinus’ into 

Dutch since 1811. Hoogland has made good 

use of Rhys Roberts, and is therefore accurate. 

There is an occasional lack of understanding ; 

at X 4 (ad fin.) the reference, pace Roberts, is to 

seasickness ; XLI 1 means that definite rhythms 
in prose fail to arouse emotion decause they are 
too ‘ obvious’; at XLIV 6 Tucker alone is right 
with ‘war of our desires’ instead of ‘ war that 
rules our desires’ (xaréywv means ‘ prevailing 
among’; and the desires are not ‘ruled’ by 
anything; they are—see the context—avarice 
and luxury, which contend as in Persius 

V 132 ff.). A brief introduction deals with date 

and contents. The commentary is an academic 

exercise, by no means devoid of use and interest, 
but devoted chiefly to discussing interpretations 
and readings suggested since Vahlen’s 1910 text 

(as though this text made an end of earlier 

suggestions), and to recording differences of 

opinion among editors and translators. Hoog- 
land’s judgment is sound and well informed, but 
his plan involves wasting space on trivialities 

(e.g. the less happy attempts of Photiades) 

which might well have been omitted. The 

broader aspects of the work are not brought 
out; there is e.g. nothing on the classical creed 

(VII), or on allegory and decorum (IX 7) ; and 

though the author records astonishment at 

XXXIX 2, 3 he fails to relate the passage to 

the ‘meaningless’ music of Plato Laws II 669e 

or to the Epicurean view. He is unsatisfactory 
on XXXIX q: he translates as Roberts, ‘ ex- 
pressed throughout in dactylic rhythms’, but 
his commentary ignores the difficulty of that 
overwhelming statement, referring to Amsel and 
to Verrall (C.R. XIX 254: ‘depends for its 
effect’ on the two dactyls) as though these two 
authors were in complete agreement. (I sus- 
pect from this and from a remark on p. 125 that 

H. has not read Verrall’s article.) The biblio- 

graphy (supplementary to Roberts’s) deserves a 

word of praise. J. TATE. 
University of St. Andrews. 


Athenaei Difpnosophistarum Epitome. Ex re- 
censione S. P. PEPPINKI. Pars prima. 
Libri III-VIII. Accedit spicilegium Aeschy- 
leum. Pp. xxxiit+181. Leyden: Brill, 1937. 
Paper, 7.50 guilders. 
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THE Prolegomena, which the printer mostly 
prefers to call Prologomena, are in Latin gay 
with such flowers as zd generis and odorasse, ‘to 
have smelt out’. They throw light on the 
habits of epitomators and on the scholarship 
of Eustathius, and seem to me to establish their 

rincipal thesis : that the epitome of Athenaeus 
is a witness independent of A. If so, a full text 
of it is worth having; and Dr. Peppink gives 
us one, based upon £C and extending from 74a, 
where A begins, to 365e. 

He pleads illness in excuse for the many 
misprints which disfigure his pp. 1-70. Else- 
where also there are such errors, and to trust 
his evidence about minutiae would be rash. 
Thus we had better not take his word, or the 

rinter’s, for in 77¢, 7 in 
83d: the false accents put us on our guard; 
or for vy rov (iv?) in 84b, 
éoxapiov (amo?) in 204c, mepi (mapa?) in 208a. 
But he certainly enlarges our knowledge of the 
epitome, especially where Kaibel used C or £ 
but not both. The gain to the text of Athenaeus 
does not promise to be great; but of that we 
shall judge better when Dr Peppink’s edition, 
to which his Odservationes (1936) and the 
present book are preliminary, sees the light. 

The sficilegium is two pages of notes on 
Vaticanus 1332 of Aeschylus. To judge from 
what Dr Peppink quotes, this MS has not the 
value which he claims for it, though it may be 
no worse than some that are better known. 

E. HARRISON. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Winifred Elberta WETER: Encouragement of 
Literary Production in Greece from Homer 
to Alexander, Pp. 113. Private Edition. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Libraries, 
1936. Paper. 

Miss WETER has collected carefully what 

information there is on this rather stony sub- 

ject. She considers the position of the bard in 
the Homeric court, the relations of the lyric 
poets with the tyrants, the patronage extended 
to writers by private individuals and the 
Athenian democracy, the importance to litera- 
ture of the festivals, the history of literary 
activity in Sparta, and the influence of Alex- 
ander. Though the author’s literary judge- 
ments are not always very profound the facts 
are there, clearly arranged, and the book will 

be useful for consultation. To expect of a 

Ph.D. thesis fruitful generalizations from these 

facts would be unreasonable. 

It is not unreasonable to expect a better 
Style. This is neither decent English nor 
decent American, but a kind of mid-Atlantic 
prose, out of sight of either land. For example, 
the syntax-avoiding phrase ‘in the case of’ 
ought not to occur six times in less than two 
pages, but it does (pp. 59-61). Such English 
is an unfair burden to lay on any honest job of 
work. 

H. D. F. KitTo. 

University of Glasgow. 


Hans BARON: Cicero and the Roman Civic 
Spirit in the Middle Ages and the Early 
Renaissance. Pp. 28. (From the Bulletin of 
the John Rylands Library, Vol. 22, No. 1.) 
Manchester : University Press, 1938. Paper. 

THIS careful and, in some respects, erudite 

monograph is an attempt to sketch the process 

by which the Cicero of Aulus Gellius, St. 

Ambrose and St. Jerome, the somewhat ascetic 

figure of a devotee of the Sios Oewpntixos, was re- 

transformed in European thought into the 
historic Cicero, the champion of the civic 
virtues and of the active practice of an en- 
lightened and philosophic patriotism. Even 

Petrarch, who had discovered the Zpistulae ad 

Alticum at Verona in 1345, adhered to the 

mediaeval view of Cicero. It was left to 

Coluccio Salutati, his pupil, to rediscover the 

true Cicero in the Lfzstulae Familiares in 

1392. This new knowledge of Cicero's writings, 

and the growth of civic independence in the 

Italian cities and particularly in Florence, led 

a succession of Italian scholars and patriots, 

Vergerio, Bruni Aretino, and Palmieri, to 

make Cicero’s contribution to civic ethics 

better known and appreciated. The new view 
of the historic Cicero was completed by the 
discovery in 1421 at Lodi of the complete text 
of the De Oratore; and the Ciceronian view of 
the duty of the good citizen to his Aastra finally 
led the citizens of Florence to form a juster 
view of Dante as ‘the symbol of civic culture 
for Florence’. Dr. Baron has done a definite 
service in tracing in detail what was already 
known in its broad outlines of the rediscovery 
of Cicero’s political philosophy by the men of 
the early Renaissance. R. M. HENRY. 

University of St. Andrews. 


M. Tulli Ciceronis scripta quae manserunt 
omnia. Fasc. 46: De divinatione, De fato, 
Timaeus. Ottonis Plasberg schedis usus 
recognovit W. Ax. Pp. xiv+214. Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1938. Export prices: paper, RM. 
4.20; bound, 4.80. 

AX continues his task as successor of Plasberg. 

A short preface contains a brief but judicious 

discussion of the dates of the treatises and a 

summary account of the chief MSS. Ax wisely 

adopts a conservative attitude ; he distrusts 
conjecture and casts a wide net to secure con- 
firmation of difficult readings. His indepen- 
dence is shown by rejection of many of Plas- 
berg’s emendations and in 7imaeus by many 
minor differences of reading or spelling from 

Plasberg’s editio maior. Conservatism has, 

however, at least one drawback, in irritating 

inconsistencies of spelling ; sometimes even a 

wrong form is given, e.g. 175.2 retulerunt, 
Much research has gone to the preparation 

of the afparatus. Particularly valuable is the 
full use made of the early printed editions. But 
like many editors Ax is reluctant to quote. 
codices recentiores, which often contain readings 
ascribed to the early editors. (Pease in his 

De div. cites many such readings, and there 

are not a few in the British Museum MSS.) 

The notes show mistakes, of which some may 

be mentioned : 18. 27-28, stedlarum is omitted 

after mofus in Orelli’s reading ; 23. 15, Gudliel. 
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not Guil.; 52. 4, add committere A (also Harl. 
2511); 53. 16, fluxtones AVB, not fiusiones ; 
53- 18, sollenne H, not solenne ; 80. 10, dicis esse, 
read without note, appears in Salisb. and Harl. 
2511, esse dicis being the reading of ABVH and 
three London MSS. (Add. 11932, 19586, Eger- 
ton 2516); 94. 21, the name of the author of the 
quoted comment (Plasberg ?) has dropped out; 
142. 14, Yon gives cepit to Ramus, Ax only to 
Lambinus. L (Vossianus 10), to which several 
references are made in the notes to 7imaeus, 
should be added to the szg/a. Two curious 
forms appear in the text: 176. 1 splendissimus ; 
186. 11 guoguirca. Occasionally'question-marks 
have been suppressed, e.g. at 16. 7, 19. 9- 

The printing of the Greek below the Latin of 
Timaeus is a helpful innovation, and the two 
indices are agreeably full and accurately com- 
piled. J. F. Lockwoop, 

University College, London. 


M. Manilii As/ronomicon libri I-V. Recensuit 
et enarravit A. E. HOUSMAN. Editio altera. 
Pp. Ixxvi+125, xxxii+138, xxx+78, xviii+ 
142, xlviii+ 439. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1937. Cloth, 7s. 6d. each book. 

IN this new edition the addenda to the first 

four volumes which were printed in the original 

Vol. V have been appended to the volumes to 

which they belong, and each of these has been 

supplied with a new index. Some corrections 
in the addenda have been made from Hous- 
man’s own copy of Vol. V, but photographic 
reproduction has made it impossible to in- 
corporate his manuscript additions or the new 

notes (on I. 352, 355, 566, II. 826, III. 229, IV. 

76) which appeared in the editio minor of 1932+ 

The original Vol. I (1903) received in this 

journal only a provisional short notice which 

was never supplemented ; the rest have been 
reviewed as they appeared. Vols. II, III] and 

IV were handled (C.R. XX VII. 135, XXXI. 107, 

XXXV. 38) by Mr H. W. Garrod, the last with 

some passages of restrained irony showing a 

command of one of Housman’s favourite in- 

struments which Housman might have envied ; 

Vol. V was examined at some length (C.R. 

XLV. 183) by the late Hugh Stewart. To 

these reviewers the reader may be referred for 

detailed criticisms and corrections. Both ex- 
press, in greater or less degree, distrust of 

Housman’s flaunted superiority to what lesser 

men call (sometimes rightly) ‘ palaeographical 

probability ’, and also of the sleight of hand by 
which on occasion he made the ductus litter- 
arum support the product of his evoroxia ; both 
express, or imply, regret that he should have 
chosen to speak as he did of others and of 
himself ; both pay tribute to the combination 
of astrological learning and feeling for the ways 
of Latin poetry which uniquely equipped him 
for the double task of criticism and interpreta- 
tion. With other competent critics they are 
agreed that the edition is a monument of 
scholarship which admits its author to the 
company of Scaligerand Bentley. That judge- 
ment is not likely to be challenged. 

C. J. FORDYCE. 
University of Glasgow. 


Isabelle JoHNSON: Jndex Criticus Verborum 
Daretis Phrygii. Pp. vit 119. Vanderbilt 
University, 1938. On sale at Peabody 
College Book Store, Nashville, Tennessee. 
Paper, $1. 

WE could have borne to wait for an index to 

‘Dares’ until more deserving authors had been 

served ; for he cannot be said to have a style 

and such readers as he finds are more interested 
in the Fortleben of his subject-matter than in 
the bald narrative in which he presents it. 

Still, we must be grateful to Miss Johnson for a 

laborious piece of spade-work. She has taken 

as her basis the edition of Meister—for lack of 

a better ; it was not very creditable even for 1873 

—and has recorded every word which occurs 

either in his text or in his apparatus. Despite 

her title, Miss Johnson’s spade has not been 
very Critically plied. By the rules she has set 
herself, the fact that ms. G once writes a#x for 

Aiax has to be recorded ; but, even if Azax did 

not occur in nine other places, one would not 

impute the mutilation to ‘ Dares’, any more 
than M’s desperate classemtememsra for 

Clytaem(n)estra, and an index verborum is not 

the place for such trivial errors of transcription. 

Because L writes dolosuis for Dolon suis, that 

ghost-word is indexed in its alphabetical order. 

And because the mss. use symbols for numerals, 

occurrences of numerals are indexed both under 

the symbols and under the words, though, what- 
ever else ‘D.’ may have done, it is at least 
doubtful whether he wrote ‘1X’. 

In respect of accuracy, the indispensable 
virtue of an index, Miss Johnson comes out 
well, but she makes one or two slips; z#sano in 
praef. 15 is masculine, not neuter, and ‘ nisi cum 
ac<cusativo>’ is a strange way of describing a 
common ellipse. C. J. FORDYCE. 

University of Glasgow. 


Gerhard BENDZ: /e Echtheitsfrage des vierten 
Buches der Frontinschen Strategemata, 
(Inaugural Dissertation, Lund.) Pp. xv +272. 


(Lunds Universitets Arsskr. N.F. Avd. 1. 

Bd. 34. Nr. 4.) Lund: Gleerup (Leipzig : 

Harrassowitz), 1938. Paper, Kr. 8. 
THE theory of Wachsmuth, W6lfflin and 
Gundermann that the fourth book of Frontinus’ 
Strategemata is spurious has not remained un- 
contradicted, but critical opinion has generally 
been in its favour, although some of the leading 
manuals accept it only with great reserve. 
This situation, and the fact that the latest con- 
tribution to the dispute had not availed itself of 
the argument (decisive in so many cases of 
contested authorship) which is provided by the 
prose rhythm, have caused Mr. Bendz to re- 
examine the question, and he has done so not 
only with the thoroughness, calm impartiality 
and broadness of scholarship which may be 
expected from a pupil of Léfstedt’s, but with 
great skill and remarkable acumen. After an 
introductory chapter outlining the history of 
the problem and containing some excellent 
remarks on method, he deals with the function of 
the fourth book as an addition, its introduction ! 


1 The new explanation, brought forward ten- 
tatively as a preferable alternative to Fritze’s 
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and arrangement, and with repeated exempla. 
The third chapter gives a lucid and fruitful dis- 
cussion of the sources, whilst the fourth and 
longest (pp. 101-253) is devoted to linguistic 
detail and to the proserhythm. A fifth chapter 
summarizes and draws conclusions, and a full 
index follows. 

Throughout Mr. Bendz is anxious to do 
justice to points, some of them discovered only 
by himself, which might tell against his thesis, 
and much of what he has to say, particularly in 
his third and fourth chapters, will prove of 
value beyond the present issue. We congratu- 
late him on a very fine piece of scholarship, 
and ourselves on the fact that we can now 
regard the fourth book of the Strafegemata as 
genuine. OTTO SKUTSCH. 

Queen's University, Beifast, 


F. A. BIETER: Zhe Syntax of the Cases and 
Prepositions in Cassiodorus Historia Ec- 
clesiastica Tripertita. (The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Studies in Medieval and 
Renaissance Latin, Vol. VI.) Pp. xxi+220. 
Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of 
America, 1938. Paper, $2. 

THIS work presents a trustworthy analysis of 

the language of the Astoria Tripertita under 

the headings indicated in the title. The author’s 
method is to list everything that seems to him 
to deviate from the usage of classical prose, and 
to indicate at the same time the degree to 
which the deviation in question was already 
current before the time of Cassiodorus. The 

‘historical treatment’ which he thus claims to 

give each usage amounts frequently to little 

more than lists of authors cited in 7.Z.Z. or 
the smaller dictionaries, with references to 
standard works like Kiihner-Stegmann and 

Leumann-Hofmann. As a record, however, of 

the actual usage of his text the author’s work is 

careful and thorough. 

The #.7. is a Latin translation of selected 
passages from Socrates, Sozomen and Theo- 
doret, suggested and supervised by Cassiodorus 
but actually carried out by the monk Epiphanius. 

B.’s work is therefore of importance to those 

who are interested in the peculiarities of ‘ trans- 

lation Latin’ and the considerable influence it 
exercised on Latin speech. Sometimes through 
literal translations pure Graecisms obtained 
currency ; sometimes on the other hand a type 
of expression previously restricted in Latin was 
galvanized into fuller life by a parallel and more 
ery usage in Greek. Mr. Bieter has ren- 
ered good service to the student of these 
problems by quoting the original Greek wher- 
ever there is a possibility that Epiphanius’ turn 
of phrase is influenced thereby. 

J. W. Pirie. 


University of Glasgow. 


et ipsa, of the crucial ef fse as setting off the 

author against the collection of exempla which 

he used should be dismissed : since the preced- 

ing passage contrasts the contents of book 4 as 

a res residua with the other books, the con- 

cluding sentence 7m gua et ipse ordinem per 
cies servare conabor can hardly break away 
m this line. 


Herbert OPPEL: KANQN. Zur Bedeutungs- 
geschichie des Wortes und seiner lateintse. 
Entsprechungen (regula-norma). Pp. xiv+ 
108. (PAilologus, Supplementband XXX, 
Heft 4.) Leipzig: Dieterich, 1937. Paper, 
M. 8 (bound, 9.50). 

SEMASIOLOGICAL studies of groups of words, 

related either etymologically or in meaning, 

have been appearing lately with some fre- 
quency. Many interest the philologist alone ; 

this Bedeutungsgeschichte, however, has a 

much wider appeal, touching, as it does, the 

special fields of the philosopher, jurist, artist 
and churchman. Little can be learnt from the 
etymology of xavev. Apart from a tendentious 
observation that it was left to ‘our European 

culture’ to give an intellectual significance to a 

Semitic root, Oppel’s etymological exordium is 

commendably brief and sober. The ‘nobler 

reed’ (Arundo donax), introduced into Greece 
from its Asiatic home, being straight, uniformly 
round and strong, was used for many domestic 
purposes in the place of wood (as bamboo is 
today farther east), and it was from its quality 
of straightness that the figurative uses arose. 
In discussing the use of x. in the crafts (accord- 
ing to O., x.=beam, not tongue, of balance: 
upright shaft of loom, not xepxis: not mépmraég of 
shield, but cross-bar which held hides rigidly in 
position), O. insists that «. does not refer to the 
original use of reed but is a figure to connote 
straightness. If so, O. must seek some special 
explanation for the curious poAdvBdivos xavev 

(Eth. Nic. 1137b 30), ‘flexible rule’ (or may it 

be ‘ gauge for a moulding’ ?). 

O. finds three steps in the figurative develop- 
ment of x. (i) In the fifth and fourth centuries 
it relates to axpi8ea. So Polyclitus’ Kuyov was 
his name for his treatise on human proportions, 
not for his statue. It was a later, imitative age 
which regarded the Doryphorus itself as a 
pattern=(ii) as a standard for pipnocs. (iii) 
Negatively, as dpos, which defined the ‘canon- 
ical’ limits. For the Christian theory, under 
(iii), O. traces the cultural continuum, but refers 
the reader to the more narrowly lexical works 
of Credner and Zahn for further details. 

O.’s longest, and probably most valuable, 
sections deal with philosophy and ethics. He 
has omitted no reference before Aristotle. The 
same triadic movement obtains here: but 
kpirnptov (first in Plato’s later dialogues) 
temporarily ousted xcavav, owing to the latter's 
emphasis on exactness. Epicurus, however, 
preferred the unfashionable term. 

Part II (some thirty pages) deals with regula 
and morma as Latin equivalents of «.—a useful 
collection and discussion, but nothing new 
emerges. L. J. D. RICHARDSON. 

University College, Cardiff. 


Johann Jakob BACHOFEN: Du rigne de la 
mire au patriarchat. Pages choisies par 
A. Turel. Pp. 164. Paris: Alcan, 1938. 
Paper, 30 fr. 

THE ideas of Bachofen live on and are familiar 

at second hand to many who do not read him in 

the original. But it is desirable that so 
original and inspiring a historian should live as 

a personal force, and te that end this French 
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translation of some select passages from his 
works, with a short memoir of his life, will 
certainly contribute. 

To Bachofen we owe the conception of a 
system of mother-right and rule of women, lying 
behind the man-made societies familiar to us 
in ancient Greece and Rome. Traces of it can 
be seen in the institutions of countries as far 
apart as Lycia and Etruria, in the Hesiodic 
genealogies of heroines, in the Eumenides of 
Aeschylus, and, more surprisingly, in societies 
like the Roman, where they conflict sharply 
with the dominant tone. With these ideas are 
associated a special interest in ancient ideas of 
death and rites of burial, a special attitude 
towards myth—as the expression of the social 
experience of peoples that have not yet attained 
the level of history—and a strong imaginative 
grasp of ancient symbolism. Whatever may 
be the final judgement on Bachofen’s system, no 
one can deny the stimulating quality of his 
work. His curiosity and imagination were 
touched by certain aspects of the past and are 
quickly communicated to others. His weak- 
nesses are quickly realized in such an essay as 
that on Tanaquil, included in the present 
volume. It is not very hard to admit with 
Bachofen that the queen-maker of the early 
tradition might well represent a lost society, in 
which succession was still on the female side ; 
it is quite another thing to see in his storya 
severely censored version of an Eastern 
courtesan-queen. 

In our age of specialized research, a re-read- 
ing of Bachofen should be the most wholesome 
of tonics. HAROLD MATTINGLY. 

British Museum. 


Yvonne ALLAIS: Djemila. Pp. 78; 12 plates, 
I map. Paris: ‘Les Belles Lettres’, 1938. 
Paper, 20 fr. 

THIs excellent monograph, originally projected 

by Gsell, has been completed by Mme. Allais, 

than who none is more competent for the task. 

The work includes a short historical sketch of 

Djemila from its origins as a military colony in 

96 or 97 A.D. to its disappearance in the sixth 

century, a description of the site and ruins 

themselves, and an account of the antiquities, 
especially the mosaics, in the local museum. 

All students of Roman Africa will be grateful 
for this well-balanced and methodical account 
of what is in many ways the most remarkable of 
African sites. The account of the development 
of the small military colony into a prosperous 
Romano- Berber municipality is particularly 
useful. To the chief puzzle—why a settlement 
in such a situation ever flourished—Mme. Allais 
provides a satisfactory answer. Some might 
demand more detail and a few references. 
Certainly the value of future monographs (one 
is promised on Timgad) would be increased by the 
inclusion of a few citations, without necessarily 
frightening the ordinary reader. The history 
of D. is well related to that of the province and 
Empire, and the local prosopography is made 
intelligible. The description of the buildings, 
especially the famous baptistery, is clear and 
even exciting. The third section draws atten- 
tion to some remarkable mosaics, especially the 


Legend of Dionysos, which, with its initiation 
scenes, must be of more than local importance. 
One wonders when a synoptic study of all the 
African mosaics, or even a publication of all the 
material, will be attempted. There are some 
admirable photographs of the site, buildings 
and antiquities, which alone are worth the 
price. A. N. SHERWIN-WHITE. 

St. John's College, Oxford. 


F. A, EvEeLyN: Caesar's Household. A 
Tragedy. Pp. 74. London: Heath Cran- 
ton, 1938. Paper, Is. 6d. 

Mr. EVELYN has been strongly drawn to that 

company of tragic and terrible figures, the 

Caesars of the Julian and Claudian line. Mr. 

Stephen Phillips’ Vero deterred him for a time 

from emulation ; but now he has asserted his in- 

dependence. Poetic drama on historical subjects 
is not altogether fashionable in these days, 

Mr. Evelyn is to be congratulated on his 

courage—and on hisskill. The dynastic female 

Agrippina, fierce daughter of a fierce mother, 

lends herself admirably to dramatic treatment. 

The language is pure and forceful, the versifica- 

tion fluent and attractive. This is not an 

epoch-making work. But itisgood. Let it not 
be said in any dispraise of Caesar's Household— 
one must turn again and read the Aritannicus 
of Racine, an author not sufficiently esteemed 
by classical scholars in this country. 
RONALD SYME. 
Trinity College, Oxford. 


Oscar ANTONSSON: Zhe Praxiteles Marble 
Group in Olympia. Pp. 209; 32 collotype 
plates. Cambridge: University Press, 1937. 
Cloth, tos, 6d. 

THIS extremely ingenious book gives a sculptor’s 

explanation of the group which used to be 

universally accepted as representing the best 
work of the fourth century B.C., but which has 
lately been said to display Roman technique. 

Its conclusion is that the methods of carving 

and high polish described as Roman do not 

belong to the fourth century but to the reign of 

Nero, at which time a Pan and child by 

Praxiteles became a Hermes and child through 

the action of some restorer called in to renovate 

a damaged but valuable antique. 

In its first form, so scraps of literary evidence 
are induced to say, there was also a companion 
statue of a nymph, identified as the extant Girl 
from Antium (which is generally dated at least 
a hundred years later), and the whole stood on 
a base carved with nymphs in relief. A sur- 
viving scrap of one of these is seen in the small 
head of ‘Knidian Aphrodite’ at Olympia. 
Hermes is asserted to have a ram’s nozzle 
instead of a human nose, a relic of the Pan, and 
the transformation is stated to have left a large 
number of other recognizable traces, which do 
not show on casts: it seems from the illustra- 
tions that they are none too clear on the 
original. 

To me the Hermes appears to represent the 

rfect development of an artistic ideal, which 
is dimly visible at the same stage in Roman 
copies of known works by Praxiteles and which 
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is seen in decay in some early Hellenistic 
sculpture. The high polish on the front forms 
no objection to a fourth-century date, because 
this is precisely the sort of thing a follower 
would exaggerate, and we do in fact see a still 
higher polish in sculptures attributable to the 
generation after Praxiteles. 
A. W. LAWRENCE. 
Queens’ College, Cambridge. 


J. D. BEeazLey: Attic White Lekythoi. Pp. 
xxvi; 8 plates. London: Milford, 1938. 
Paper, 4s. 

IN this William Henry Charlton Memorial 

Lecture Professor Beazley discusses very simply 

but admirably the purpose, shape, technique 

and style of Attic white lekythoi. Many would 
regard the white lekythoi, which last from about 

490 to about 400 B.C., as the most satisfying of 

all Greek vases, and will therefore welcome 

this exposition by a master. Before tracing the 
sequence of styles Professor Beazley spends 

a little time in discussing subjects, particularly 

those scenes in which life and death are inter- 

mingled—one painting has a warrior’s depar- 
ture, but the warrior is sitting on the steps of 


his tomb: this type is called ‘two subjects 
intersecting in the principal figure’. 

The discussion of style raises again the prob- 
lem of the Thanatos painter and the problem 
of the Charon painter. I am not certain that it 
is necessary to take three vases by Buschor’s 
Thanatds painter and give them to a new 
Bosanquet painter ; I still find the two youths 
on Pfuhl fig. 534 (Bosanquet painter) and Pfuhl 
fig. 544 (Thanatos painter) so alike in detail 
that they should be by the same hand. Bu- 
schor’s Charon painter is a larger problem ; his 
earlier works are given by Professor Beazley to 
the Sabouroff painter and his later to the 
painter of Munich 2335. The connection be- 
tween the late groups and the white ground 
and red figure vases of the Sabouroff painter is 
certainly strong,! and they must be by a pupil, 
if not by that painter himself. 

It is welcome news that ‘there will be more 
about white lekythoi’ in Professor Beazley’s 
Attic Vase-Painters. 

T. B. L. WEBSTER. 

University of Manchester. 


1 Cf. Manchester Memoirs \xxxii, 16. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


(A reference to C.R. denotes a review or mention in the Classical Review.) 


CLASSICAL WEEKLY. 


VoL. XXXII, Nos. 4-9. OCTOBER- 
DECEMBER, 1938. 


(4) W. A. Lynch, A Seismologist Speaks. A 
classical training is the best preparation for 
scientific studies. W. B. McDaniel, Vergzi, 
Aeneid 8. 454-456. Evander was awakened by 
the crowing of cocks, which, in cafanne, still 
roost on the wooden crosspiece just below the 
culmen. W. C. McDermott, Augustus. Dis- 
cusses his character in the light of various 
incidents of his career. 

(9) A. Stanislaus, The Scriptures in Hexa- 
meter. A few selections from Virgilian centos 
by Christian writers to illustrate possible read- 
ing-matter for fourth-year students. N. W. 
De Witt, Zhe Classics in Canada. A critical 
account of the Honours Course in Classics at 
Toronto University. 

REVIEWS.—(4) Tantardini, Z’Arte Cristiana 
prima del Rinascimento [pp. 367. Milan, 1938] 
(D. F. Brown). A rather sketchy primer. 
Krahmer, Hellenistische Kopfe [pp. 217-255, 8 
pls. Géttingen, 1936](K. Lehmann-Hartleben). 
K.’s articles are of fundamental importance for 
Hellenistic sculpture. 

(5) Kent, Varro on the Latin Language V-VII 
(C.R. LII. 159] (N. W. De Witt). Highly 
praised. Maxey, Occupations of the Lower 
Classes in Roman Society [pp. 98. Chicago: 
University Press, 1938] (W. L. Wannemacher). 
A careful study, chiefly of the Digest. Hol- 
werda, Het Laat-Grieksche en Romeinsche Ge- 
bruiksaardewerk [pp. 76, 24 figs., 12 pls. ’S- 


Gravenhage, 1936] (H. Comfort). Masterly 
treatment of the important Leyden collection. 
Smail, Quintilian on Education [C.R. LI1. 227] 
(M. Dean). Recommended. Arangio- Ruiz, 
Storia del Diritto Romano [pp. 407. Naples, 
1937] (H. C. Montgomery). A useful manual. 
Ippoliti, /7 Luogo ai Nascita di Cicerone [pp. 
162. Arpino, 1936] (G. A. Harrer), H. dis- 
agrees with I.’s solution. Simpson, /. Minuctt 
Felicis Octavius (C.R. LI. 246] (S. L. Finch). 
A few good contributions. E. Bignone, Studi 
sul pensiero antico [pp. 355. Naples, 1938) 
(P. De Lacy). Valuable chiefly for three 
articles on Antiphon the Sophist. Sanford, 
The Mediterranean World in Ancient Times 
[C.R. LIII. 24] (J. Johnson). Many details 
and omissions criticized. 

(6) Walter, Brutus et la Fin de la République 
[pp- 270. Paris, 1938] (M. Reinhold). Attempts 
an objective account, but Brutus remains for 
him an abstract symbol. Bonner and Smith, 
The Administration of Justice from Homer to 
Aristotle 11 [C.R. 231] (H. G. Robertson). 
Praised. Pohlenz, Hippokrates und die Be- 


griindung der wissenschaftlichen Medizin [C.R. 


LII. 159] (F. L. Santee). Favourable. Sas, Zhe 
Noun Declension System in Merovingian Latin 
[C.R. LII. 183] (R. G. Kent). Valuable ma- 
terials ; K. has numerous criticisms. Andersen, 
Cassius Dio und die Begriindung des Principates 
[pp- 66. Berlin, 1938] (G. M. Harper). H. 
summarizes A.’s results. Ducati, Le probldme 
étrusgue [C.R. LI. 72] (A. Boéthius). Indis- 
pensable. Berve, Sparta [pp. 148. Leipzig, 
1937] (J. A. O. Larsen). Highly subjective. 
Poteat, 7. Livius Narrator (pp. 276. New 
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York, 1938] (I. Nye). Selections, annotated 
with gusto ; recommended. Torrey, Our Trans- 
lated Gospels [pp. 172. New York, 1936] (R- 
Marcus). M. gives reasons for rejecting T.’s 
view that the Gospels are translations of written 
Aramaic sources. Janzer, Historische Unter- 
suchungen zu den Redenfragmenten des M. 
Porcius Cato [pp. 91. Wiirzburg, 1937] (J. L. 
Heller). Has distinct value; but the conclu- 
sions, where original, are seldom sound. 

(7) Hampl, Dze griechischen Staatsvertriige 
[C.2. LIL. 139] (P. S. Miller). Carefully written 
and fully documented. Wallace, Zaxation in 
Egypt from Augustus to Diocletian (C.R. U1. 
190] (N. Lewis). A _ substantial work, ad- 
vancing the study considerably. Cary, Déo- 
nysius of Halicarnassus, Roman Antiqutties, 
I [C.R. LII. 65] (C. E. Goodfellow). Smooth 
and accurate translation. Maiuri, Ercolano 
[pp. 71, 40 pls.) and Calza, Ostia [pp. 18, 33 pls. 
Rome, 1937] (J. Day). Two brief up-to-date 
guides. Peck, Aristotle, Parts of Animals and 
Forster, Movement of Animals etc. [C.R. LIT. 
14] (P. Edelstein). Peck has improved the text, 
but his translation perhaps uses too much 
licence. Reviewer prefers Forster's method of 
translating. Schwartz, Kaiser Constantin und 
die christliche Kirche (C.R. LI. 143] (E. R. 
Hardy). Useful, but still too much influenced 
by liberal Dogmengeschichte. Heraeus, Kleine 
Schriften [C.R. LII. 208] (A. Gudeman). Ex- 
emplary contributions to philological research. 
Livingstone, Portrait of Socrates [C.R. LII. 
222](E. W. Miller). Recommended. Pastenaci, 
Die beiden Weltmdachte : der 500-jahrige Kampf 
der Germanen mit Rom [pp. tog. Karlsbad, 
1938] (W. E. Caldwell). A paean of ancient 
German glories for modern German edification. 
Cadoux, Ancient Smyrna [C.R. LIII. 27] 
(T. R. S. Broughton). Wealth of material 
carefully collected ; but a chronicle rather than 
a history. 

(8) Meritt, Documents on Athenian Tribute 
[C.&. LII. 138] (J. H. Oliver). Of utmost im- 

rtance. Smith, Zhe Digamma in the Iliad 
oe. 51-68. London, Grafton, 1938] (J. A. 
Scott). Careful and useful collection by the 
sole believer in an Ur-llias. Beyen, Déze 
Pompejanische Wanddekoration vom zweiten 
sum vierten Stil [pp. 370, 54 pls. The Hague, 
1938] (M. Bieber). The first of five volumes; 
reviewer disagrees on the influence of stage- 
painting. Bieter, Zhe Syntax of the Cases and 
Prepositions in Cassiodorus Historia Ecclesi- 
astica Tripertita (C.R. LIII. 41] (M. de C. 
Leis). Valuable. Cloché, Démosthéines et la 
Jin de la démocratie athénienne [C.R. LI. 177] 
and Jaeger, Demosthenes [C.R. LII. 233] (N. 
Lewis). Favourable, though both are criticized. 
Juret, Formation des Noms et des Verbes en 
Latin et en Grec [pp. 188. Paris, 1937] (J. F. 
Gummere). Useful for reference but frequently 
dogmatic and intolerant. Bowra, Early Greek 
Elegists [C.R. LII. 207] (H. S. Scribner). 
Praised. 

(9) Kuiper, Het Origineel van Plautus’ 
Epidicus |C.R. LI. nal (J. N. Hough). A 
brilliant reconstruction in the Langen-Leo 
tradition. Girgis, Prosopografia e Aphrodtto- 
Berlin, 1938) (C. B. Welles). 


polis (pp. 175. 


A reliable list in spite of slips and omissions. 
Mahr, The Origin of the Greek Tragic Form 
{C.R. LIL. 195] (R. C. Flickinger). Not con- 
vincing in its form-analysis; but some observa- 
tions of great subtlety. Loane, /mdustry and 
Commerce of the City of Rome (50 B.C.-200 A.D.) 
[pp- 158. Baltimore, 1938] (C. H. Oldfather), 
A dissertation presenting an adequate outline. 

All numbers contain ‘ Abstracts of Articles’ 
and ‘ Recent Publications’. 


PHILOLOGISCHE WOCHENSCHRIFT. 


(OCTOBER-DECEMBER, 1938. NOS. 43-52.) 


GREEK LITERATURE. — Plutarchi Vitam 
Arati ed. A. J. Koster—W. H. Porter, Plu- 
tarch’s Life of Aratus [C.R. LI. 223] (J. Schéne- 
mann). K.’s work is marred by some degree 
of carelessness, inadequate scholarship and 
many misprints. P.’s interesting book makes 
an important contribution to the historical and 
also to the textual problems.—A/cée, Sapho. 
Texte établi et traduit par Th. Reinach avec la 
collaboration de A. Puech [Collection des 
Universités de France. Paris, 1937] (E. 
Kalinka). K. offers very little criticism.—G. 
Wartenberg, Digenis Akritis. Das Epos des 
griechischen Mittelalters oder der unsterbliche 
Homer in deutsche Reime iibertragen [ Beihefte 
zu den Byz.-neugr. Jahrbiichern, Heft 19. 
Athens, 1936] (J. Kalitsunakis). This version 
should arouse interest in an epic which has 
been too little considered.—B. Snell, Euripides 
Alexandros und andere Strassburger Papyri 
mit Fragmenten griechischer Dichter [C.R. 
LII. 61) (W. Hoérmann). S. has got more 
from the fragments than any of his pre- 
decessors.—M. Pohlenz, Hippokrates und die 
Begriindung der wissenschaftlichen Medizin 
{de Gruyter, Berlin. Pp. 120] (O. Hartlich). 
Through this excellent book H. becomes a 
living, scientific personality.—M. Braun, Griech- 
ischer Roman und hellenistische Geschichtsschret- 
éung (Frankfurt a. M., 1934. Pp. 121).—W. 
Bartsch, Der Charitonroman und die Historio- 
graphie (Leipzig, 1934- Pp. 35) (F. Zimmer- 
mann). Br.’s work shows wide reading and 
delicate perception of style but might have 
been more simply expressed. Ba. works along 
the lines of Scheller, Ve Aellenistica historiae 
conscribendae arte; there are too many mis- 
prints. —Euripide, Ciclope, con introduzione, 
commento ed apparato critico di V. De Falco 
[Naples, 1936] (P. Keseling). Primarily in- 
tended for school purposes but useful also for 
more advanced readers. 

LaTIN LITERATURE.—L. Laurand, Cicévon 
est intéressant, 3° edition [Paris, 1937] (J. K. 
Schénberger). S. welcomes this new, unaltered 
edition.— Querolus (le Grognon). Texte établi 
et traduit par L. Herrmann [C.2. LII. 134] (A. 
Klotz). The text rests on an investigation of 
practically all the MSS. but meets in some 
respects with K.’s disapproval.—A. Ernout, 
Plaute, TomeV; Mostellaria—Persa—Poenulus 
(C.&. LII. 181] (A. Klotz). Cautious and in- 
dependent treatment of the text.— Die Germania 
des Tacitus erlautert von R. Much [C.R. LI. 
184] (E. Hermann). A modern equivalent for 
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the famous commentary of Miillenhoff.—A. 
Pittet, Vocabulaire philosophique de Sénéque, 
ye Livr. (A—computatio) [‘Les Belles Lettres’, 
Paris, 1937. Pp. xviiit+216] (K. Holl). H. 
would have liked a wider conception of ‘ philo- 
sophic vocabulary ' and finds many mistakes in 
the citations—M. van den Bruwaene, La 
Théologie de Cicéron [(C.R. LI. 177] (H. Leise- 
ng). Clear and instructive investigation of 
icero’s sources and attempt to deduce from 
the treatment of them his own attitude.—G. 
Harke, Studien zur Exkurstechnik im rimischen 
Lehrgedicht (Lukrez und Vergil) mit einem 
Anhang tiber Manilius (Freiburg, 1936] (M. 
Schmidt). Valuable, though many of the 
passages handled are open to different inter- 
pretation.— Virgilio nel medio evo [Studi medie- 
vali V, 1932. Pp. 444] (W.Aly). Contributions 
from practically every country. A. mentions 
the subjects of five essays.—E. V. Marmorale, 
Giovenale [C.R. LII. 159] (R. Helm). M. dis- 
cusses whether Juv. is moralist, declamator or 
poet. H. would rather not attach labels. 
HistToRy.—A. Wegner, Geschichte des Volker- 
rechts [Stuttgart, 1936. Pp. xxxiv+362] (F. 
Lammert). A useful summary.—A. Heuss, 
Stadt und Herrscher des Hellenismus in ihren 
staats- und vilkerrechtlichen Beziehungen [(C.R. 
LII. 82] (W. Becher). A scholarly performance, 
but the style is open to criticism.—J. What- 
mough, The Foundations of Roman Italy [C.R. 
LI. 192] (W. Ensslin). An excellent book for 
specialists and non-specialists alike.—R. Heinze, 
‘om Getst des Rimertums [(C.R. LII. 194] (A. 
Klotz). This excellent selection includes eight 
of H.’s articles and a lecture of 1928 previously 
unpublished on the meaning of urgentibus 
imperii fatts in Tacitus’ Germania.—W. Frhr. 
v. Soden, Der Aufstiesy des Assyrer-reichs als 
geschichtliches Problem [Der alte Orient 37, 1/2. 
Leipzig, 1937] (F. W. Frhr. v. Bissing). Well- 
illustrated account of Assyrian achievement 
with emphasis on the early period.—Prosofo- 
aphia Imperit Romani Saec. I, 
ars II. Iteratis curis edid. E. Groag et A. 
Stein [Berlin and Leipzig, 1936. Pp. xxii+339] 
(E. Hohl). A great service to scholarship. H. 


adds some notes.—An economic survey of 


ancient Rome ed. by T. Frank. Vol. III [C.2. 
LII. 187] (T. Lenschau). Britain, Spain, Sicily, 
Gaul treated with much detail by Collingwood, 
Nostrand, Scramuzza and Grenier respectively. 
—Ch. Vellay, Controverses autour de Troie 
[C.R. LI. 216] (S. Lorenz). Does not take into 
account the possibility of exaggeration in the 
Homeric evidence.—U. Tackholm, Studien 
tiber den Bergbau der rimischen Katserzeit 
(Upsala, 1937. Pp. 187] (C. Blimlein). B. 
outlines T.’s findings, adds some further evi- 
dence, and suggests other works on the subject 
that might have been consulted. 
MISCELLANEOUS.—E. Gerster, Mittelrhein- 
tsche Bildhauerwerkstatten im 1. Jahrhundert 
n. Chr. [Bonn, 1938. Pp. 131] (W. Becher). 
Important and successful investigation.—H. 
Neugebauer, Platonische Mystik [Munich, un- 
dated] (A. Steiner). N.’s theory is that Plato's 
mysticism rests mainly on Orphic and Pytha- 
gorean doctrines. A good exposition though 
sometimes over-confident.—K. A. Doxiadis, 


Raumordnung griechischen Stadtebau 
[Heidelberg, 1937. Pp. 146 with many illustra- 
tions} (R. Naumann). Interesting, but one 
regards with suspicion the applications of 
mathematical laws to Greek city and temple 
architecture.—P. Stécklein, Ueber aie philo- 
sophische Bedeutung von Platons Mythen [C.R. 
LII. 13] (J. Pavlu). Satisfactory exposition 
and illustration of the theory that the myth is 
Plato’s initial presentation of a truth to which 
he later gives fuller philosophical expression.— 
J. Wiesner, Grab und Jenseits. Untersuchungen 
im 4gaischen Raum zur Bronzezeit und friihen 
Eisenzeit [Berlin, 1938. Pp. 259].—S. Fuchs, 
Die griechischen Fundgruppen der friihen 
Bronzeszett und ihre auswartigen Beziehungen 
[Berlin, 1937- Pp. 157 with many illustrations] 
(H. Philipp). P. commends both books and 
gives a summary of each.—Adlard Pierson 
Museum, Allgemeene Gids [C.R. LI. 87] (G. 
Lippold). An excellent guide. F. Dornseiff, 
Der sogenannte Apollon von Olympia. 2. Aufl. 
(C.R. LI]. 158] (E. Pernice). Argues that the 
central figure on the west pediment is Peirithoos, 
not Apollo. P. thinks that it will be difficult 
for the defenders of Ap. to reinstate him.—W. 
Brandenstein, Die tyrrhenische Stele von Lemnos 
{ Mitteilungen der Altorientalischen Gesellschaft 
VIII 3. Leipzig, 1934. Pp. iv+s51] (E. 
Grumach). Although we are far from under- 
standing the inscription this systematic in- 
vestigation brings the solution nearer.—A. 
Calderini, Dizionario dei nomi geografict e 
topografici dell’ Egitto greco-romano. 11: A— 
[Cairo, 1935. Pp. xii+216] (F. 
Zimmermann). The beginning of a herculean 
task for which no one is better fitted than C.— 
Classical and mediaeval studies in honor of 
£. K. Rand ed. by L. W. Jones [New York, 
1938. Pp. 310] (A. Klotz). K. summarizes 
twenty-eight articles—G. Steinkopf, Unier- 
suchungen zur Geschichte des Ruhmes bei den 
Griechen [C.R. LI. 200] (W. Luther). A purely 
linguistic and therefore incomplete treatment, 
serviceable however as a preliminary study.— 
H. Rose, A/assik als kiinstlerische Denkform 
des Abendlandes (Munich, 1937. Pp. xii+167 
with 16 illustrations] (J. Schénemann). 
Thoughtful and, in part, original work.—R. 
Sider, Die apokryphen Apostelgeschichten und 
die romanhafte Literatur der Antike [C.R. 
XLVII. 39}—M. Blumenthal, Formen und 
Motive in den apokryphen Apostelgeschichten 
[Leipzig, 1933. Pp. viii+167](F. Zimmermann). 
S. offers a very interesting discussion of the 
relation between the two types of story. B. 
attempts to establish two composition-types 
among the Lives of the Apostles, but his 
criticism is subjective superficial.—B. 
Friedmann, Die conischen und attischen Wirter 
im Altlatein [Helsingfors, 1937- Pp. 130] (A. 
Klotz). Careful investigation. —H. Markowski, 
Diatagma Katsaros de Caesare Manium turum 
vindice [C.R. LII. 146] (H. Becher). Argues 
(not quite convincingly) for the autumn of 
30 B.C. as the likely date.—/ahrduch der 
Gesellschaft fiir Byzantinische Studien. XIII. 
Jahrgang (Athens, 1937. Pp. 549] (G. Soyter). 
S. summarizes many articles dealing with 
theology, philology, history and art. 


; 
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COMMUNICATIONS.—Oct. 22, K. Nawratil, 
Zu Platons Apologie und Ideenlehre (1 col.).— 
Oct. 29, A. Giusti, De Petrarcae guodam loco 
(2 cols.).—Nov. 12, A. Kurfess, Zu Seneca, 
Apocol. 2, 3 (1 col.).—Nov. 26, W. Schmid, 
Athenische Staatsbank und Komidie (2 cols.).— 
Dec. 10, C. Fries, Platon bei Schiller (1 col-).— 
Dec. 24, L. Friichtel, Zum Oxyrhynchos- 
Papyrus des Philon (1% cols.). 


GNOMON. 
XIV. 11. NOVEMBER, 1938. 


P. de la Coste-Messelicre: Au Musée de 
Delphes (C.R. LI. 75] (Riemann). Indispen- 
sable tor what is new, but too elaborate and 
complicated. A. D.Trendall : Paestan Pottery 
[London: Macmillan, 1936. Pp. xiv+141, 
65 illustrations, 36 plates 4°] (Dohrn). , Well 
constructed, comprehensive, readable. Liudes 
a@’ Archéologie Romaine par J. Carcopino, H. 
Marrou, M. Durry, P. Wuilleumier, W. Seston, 
J. Gagé [Ghent: Ecole des Hautes Etudes, 
1937. Pp. 235, 14 illustrations, 44 plates] 
(Strong). Each article is worthy of high praise. 
G. Bendinelli: J/ ‘¢esoro di argenteria di 
Marengo [Turin: Vincenza Bona, 1937. Pp. 
70, 59 illustrations, 17 plates 4°](Sieveking). S. 
thinks less highly than B. of the material under 
discussion. G. Calza describes the excava- 
tions at Ostia. Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum. 
Belgique. Bruxelles: Musées Royaux @Art et 
ad Histoire (Cinguantenaire). Fasc. 2 par F. 
Mayence et V. Verhoogen [Brussels: Parc du 
Cinquantenaire, 1937. 4] (Lullies). Well 
documented but less well illustrated. Actes du 
Ve Congris International de Papyrologie, 
Oxford, 1937 [Brussels, 1938. Pp. xxix +665] 
(Schubart). An interesting miscellany. S, 
Abramowicz: Etudes sur les Hymnes Homeér- 
tgues [C.R. LII. 176] (Gigon). Painstaking; 
but A. would have done better to concentrate 
on a full examination of one Hymn. A. Klein- 
giinther: IIPOTOS EYPETHS [C.R. XLVIII. 
173] (Hoffmann). A masterly survey of a wide 
problem. W. Schubart: Dive religiose Haltung 
des friihen Hellenismus (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 
1936. Pp. 29 (Der alte Orient, 35, 2)] (Kern) 
Welcome. Sch. stoutly refuses to draw con- 
clusions for which there is no concrete evidence. 
Galeni De propriorum animi cuiuslibet affectuum 
dignotione et curatione etc. ed. W. de Boer 
(C.R. LII. 83] (Diller). The last work of a 
sound scholar. T. Hedberg: Lustathios als 
Altizist (Diss. Uppsala, 1935. Pp. xi+213] 
(Wendel). Sober and useful. A. Brelich: 
Aspetti della morte . . .([C.R. LI. 233] (Koch). 
Stimulating, though B. over - stresses his 
thesis. Classica et Mediaevalia. Revue 
danoise de philologie et dhistoire. Vol. 1, 
Fasc. 1, 1938 [Copenhagen : Librairie Gyldendal] 
(Burck). Good. Two numbers will be pub- 
lished annually. Contributions are in English, 
French, and German. Revue des Etudes Indo- 
européennes ed. Vlad Banateanu, Vol, 2, 
Fasc. 1, 1938 [Bucharest : Libraria academica] 
(Specht), A promising journal, to be published 
quarterly. Most contributions are in French, 


but English, German, Italian, and Rumanian 
will be admitted. 


XIV. 12. DECEMBER, 1938. 


(1) G. R. Morrow: Studies in the Platonic 
Epistles [C.R. L. 22]; (2) G. Pasquali: Le 
lettere di Platone [Florence : Felice Le Monnier, 
1938. Pp. xvit+277] (Theiler). Useful surveys 
of the same ground. P. proposes a number of 
emendations. (1) W. F. R. Hardie: A Study 
in Plato [C.R. LI. 67]; (2) A. Speiser: Zin 
Parmenides- Kommentar [C.R. LI. 239] 
(Briicker). Natorp, whose contribution to 
Platonic interpretation is the greatest since 
Hegel’s, should not have been ignored. C. 
Buscaroli: Perfidum ridens Venus [C.R. LIL. 
199] (Biichner). Some judgments seem faulty, 
but B., who has overlooked nothing, will be 
useful to all students of Latin poetry. J. Wight 
Duff: Reman Satire [C.R. LII. 20] (Kleberg). 
A lively and sympathetic study by one who has 
little new to say. E. V. Marmorale: Petronio 
nel suo tempo | C.R. LI. 232] (Siiss). M. attacks 
Paoli’s theory that Petronius belongs to the 
second or third century A.v. P. Ercole: Studi 
Giovenaliani [C.R. LII.79](Knoche). Though 
he finds more to blame than to praise, Kn. 
hopes for the early appearance of E.’s text and 
commentary. P. van de Woestijne: Audtilius 
Cl. Namatianus de reditu suo [Antwerp: de 
Sikkel, 1936. Pp. 103] (Schuster). A good if 
not final establishment of the text with a 
valuable index verborum. Alcée, Sapho. Ed. 
Th. Reinach [Paris : ‘ Les Belles Lettres ’, 1937. 
Pp. vii+337] (Snell). A good translation but 
useless text. F. Guglielmino: (1) Preconcetti 
teorict e realismo in Platone (Catania: Stud. 
edit. moderno, 1936. Pp. 31); (2) 2/ problema 
del libero arbitrio nel sistema platonico 
{Catania : Offic. graf. moderna, 1936. Pp. 32] 
(Raeder). (1) Plato is sometimes a theorist, 
sometimes a realistic observer. (2) Plato did 
not believe in free will. K. 1. BovpBépys: (1) Ai 
ioropixai Tov A’: BapBapixd 
[Athens, 1938. Pp. 160]; (2) Platon und die 
Barbaren [Athens, 1938. Pp. 24] (Miiller). 
(2) is a lecture derived from (1), which is the 
first part of a discussion of Plato’s attitude to 
history. Mostly good. W. Schneidewin: (1) 
Platons zweiter Hippiasdialog [C.R. XLV. 197]; 
(2) Mletaphysik der Sitten (C.K. XLVII. 149]; 
(3) Das sittliche Bewusstsein [C.R. LII. 144 
(Venske). (1) Valueless. (2), (3) Original an 
edifying, but not instructive. A. Wifstrand : 
Von Kallimachos zu Nonnos [C.R. XLVIII. 
148] (Bogner). Solid and valuable. A/rica 
Romana [C.R. L. 142] (Egger). Some good 
work ; but imperialistic ambition tends to warp 
the contributors’ judgment. M. Besnier : A7zs- 
loire romaine, 4, 1: L Empire romain de 
Yavinement des Sévires au concile de 
[Paris : Les Presses univ. de France, 1937. Pp. 
409 4°] (Hohl). In spite of many criticisms H. 
acknowledges the general merits of the volume. 
H. Steinbeiss: Das Geschichtsbild Claudians 
[Diss. Halle, 1936. Pp.68] (Hartke). Valuable 
though not always well thought out. Zhe Link, 
1 LII. 49] (Marg).— Bibliographical 
Supplement 1938 No. 6 (down to November 30). 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editors of THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


SIRS, 
In your December number (LII. 225) 
Mr. W. Beare, reviewing Dr. Laidlaw’s mono- 
ph on The Prosody of Terence, quotes a 
statement of mine to the effect that, metrically 
speaking, change of speaker makes no differ- 
ence. He comments, quite correctly, ‘This 
can only mean that Rose would accept both 
B.B. [dreuzs breutans] and elision at change of 
akers, yet would regard them as Phonetic 
phenomena ; in the case of the line just quoted 
(Terence, Heaut. 978} he would have to main- 
tain that Syrus shortens the first syllable of 
unde simply because Clitipho has just used the 
syllable guéd. Does he really believe 
this 
I answer: I certainly believe it, otherwise I 
would not have said so in an addendum made 
on the margin of a friend’s typescript. But I 
would phrase the matter a little differently, 
namely, that Terence shortens the first syllable 
of unde because Terence has just used the short 
syllable guid. As I see it, all ancient dialogue- 
verse has this undramatic quality, that it 
proceeds as though there were no changes of 
speaker at all (so far, that is, as metre goes) 
and everything from beginning to end were 
recited by one person,—the poet himself, if we 


like to say so. It is a convention, producing 
the absurdity, from a realist’s point of view (but 
no Greek or Roman dramatist was realistic in 
details, to the great benefit of their art), that A 
will end his speech with an unfinished word, 
because he knows, thanks to the author’s omni- 
science, that B will commence his answer with 
a vowel, e.g., Euripides, Phoen. 606 (trochees), 
1275 (trimeter); Ar., Wasfs, 181 (trimeter), 
395 (anapaests); Terence, Heaut. 439 (sena- 
rius), Hun. 1023 (iamb. septenarius), Phorm. 
1054 (troch. septen.). 

Owing to this same metrical continuity, 
hiatus is just as carefully avoided at change of 
speaker aselsewhere. Greek allows it nowhere, 
save for a very few well-known licences ; Latin, 
in the hands of the Republican dramatists, 
allows it occasionally, but not more at change 
of speaker than elsewhere. 

If all this is notoriously so, I confess I see no 
more difficulty in scanning guid tinde when two 
speakers say it between them than when one 
speaker says both words. I believe the phe- 
nomenon to be entirely phonetic, i.e., belonging 
to the ordinary spoken language and quite un- 
connected with the fact that the language is 
here used to make verses ; and this for reasons 
given lucidly and at length by my late colleague 
W. M. Lindsay. H. J. ROSE. 

University of St. Andrews. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


All publications which have a bearing on classical studies will be entered in this list if they are sent for 
review. The price should in all cases be stated. 


*,” Excerpts or extracts from periodicals and collections will not be included unless they are also published 
separately. 


Albert Curtis Clark 1859-1937. Pp. 15. (From 
the Proceedings of the British Academy, Vol. 
XXIII.) London: Milford. Paper, Is. 6d. 

Brinton (P. R.) Fallentis Semita Vitae. A 
Rendering into Latin Elegiac Verse of Gray’s 
Elegy written in a Country Church- Yard. 
Pp.15. Oxford: Blackwell, 1938. Paper, Is. 

Christ (F.) Die rémische Weltherrschaft in 
der antiken Dichtung. Pp. xvi+215. (Tii- 
binger Beitrage zur Altertumswissenschaft, 
31. Heft.) Stuttgart and Berlin: Kohlham- 
mer, 1938. Paper, RM. 12. 

Dufour (M.) Aristote, Rhétorique. Tome 
deuxiéme (Livre II). Texte établi et traduit. 
(Collection des Universités de France.) 
Paris: ‘Les Belles Lettres’, 1938. Paper. 


25 fr. 
English (R. B.) The Problem of Freedom in 
Greece from Homer to Pindar. Pp. 106. 


(University of Toronto Studies, Philology 
and Literature Series, No. 11.) Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press (London: Mil- 
ford), 1938. Paper, $1.25 or 6s. 

Ernout (A.) Plaute. 
Rudens-Stichus. 


Tome VI. Pseudolus- 
Texte établi et traduit. 


(Collection des Universités de France.) 
Paris: ‘Les Belles Lettres’, 1938. Paper, 
4o fr. 

Fritz (K. von) Philosophie und sprachlicher 
Ausdruck bei Demokrit, Plato und Aristo- 
teles. Pp. 92. New York, Leipzig, Paris, 
London: Stechert. Paper, $1.50. 

Giuffrida (P.) Principi di sintassi latina. Con- 
cetto e funzione del modo. Pp. 143. (R. 
Universita di Torino, Pubblicazioni della 
Facolta di Magistero, Serie prima, Volume 
+ Turin etc.: Paravia, 1938. Paper, 
L. 18. 

Glotz(G.) Histoire générale. Histoire ancienne. 
2me partie. Histoire grecque. Tome IV: 
Alexandre et I’ hellénisation du monde antique. 
17 partie : Alexandre et le démembrement 
de son empire. Par G. Glotz, P. Roussel, 
R. Cohen. Pp. 434. Paris: Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France, 1938. Paper, 60 fr. 

Gordon (A. E.) The Cults of Lanuvium. (Uni- 
versity of California Publications in Classical 
Archaeology, Vol. 2, No. 2, pp. 21-58.) Berke- 
ley: University of California Press, 1938. 
Paper. 
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Gordsiejew (V.) Ludi scaenici et circenses 
og in rebus publicis antiquorum valuerint. 
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